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1. 

««Preasg, buy some flowers, sir !”’ 

The person, thus addressed, was a gentleman 
about thirty, and evidently an English traveler. 

The speaker was a young girl of great beauty, 
though plainly, and even poorly dressed. She 
stood in a little nook, under one of the brown awn- 
ings of the quaint old market-place, in the antique 
French town. A basket of fresh blossoms hung 
upon her round, bare arms, and a bunch of lilies 
was in her hand. 

All about her clattered the thrifty old dames, 
intent upon selling their fruits and sweet herbs, 
each one eagerto make the best bargain. Overhead 
towered the ancient arches of the old French 
town; and, beyond, all aglow with the glory of 
the summer morning, lay the green vales and 
purple hills of the sunny Burgundian vine country. 

The stranger turned and looked back. He had 
that rare thing, an artist soul, and it thrilled 
with keen delight at sight of the lithe, graceful 
figure, and the fair, innocent face. 

“T'll buy a bunch of flowers. Yes, all in your 
basket, if you say so,” he said, retracing his 
steps to the shaded corner. 

The flower-girl’s delicate cheeks flushed, and 
her great brown eyes, soft and tender as a 
gazelle’s, looked at him full of delighted wonder. 

“All, sir? Would you really buy all? Oh! 
I should be so glad, for poor grandmere is very 
ill, and the road is long and dusty when the sun 
is high.”’ 

The pathetic words went straight to the hearer’ s 
heart. 

“T will buy them, every one,”’ he said, taking 
the bunch of lilies, and setting it in his button- 
hole. “Now give me the rest.” 

She gathered them up with eager hands; little 
knots of heart’s-ease, violets, and daisies, and 
how and then a cluster of moss rose-buds, and 
more lilies. 

Vor. LXX.—27 
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The stranger received them with a smile, and 
then drew forth a handful of gold and silver 
pieces, and showered them into the empty basket. 

«To-morrow I will buy you out again,” he 
said. ‘ Now tell me your name.” 

“«My name is Ninetta,” she answered. ‘ But 
Icannot tuke so much money. All the flowers in 
my garden are not worth it. Oh, here is gold !’’ 
and she gave a littlecry. ‘‘ Pray, pray, sir, take 
it back! I did not ask you for charity.” 

“«Nay, my beautiful Ninetta, I shall not take 
it back; sweet blossoms are worth ten times as 
much, Bring me as many more again at this hour 
to-morrow.” ‘And before she could utter another 
word, he was gone. 

Ninetta took up her basket, and poured the 
shining coins into her lap. 

“IT did not ask him for charity,” she mur- 
mured, as she counted them over, a vivid red in 
her ‘cheeks, a flash in her gazelle eyes. “I'll 
only keep the worth of my flowers. He shall 
take the rest back to-morrow.” 

*« Hold your tongue, you little fool !’’ cried an 
old dame, shrilly, ‘‘and be thankful for what 
you get. It’s your pretty face that brings you in 
the extra coins.” 

Ninetta threw up her graceful head, and left 
the market-place in haughty silence. 

«Only look at her !’’ chuckled the dame, sort- 
ing over her fruits, ‘No grand lady could put 
on finer airs.”” 

Meanwhile Ninetta made her way out of the 
quaint’ old town, and struck into the white, 
dusty highway, just as the noon-bells were ring- 
ing. On and away she hurried, her eyes kindling 
with the thought of her late adventure, her 
pretty cheeks all pink with excitement. 

Summer in, and summer out, through all the 
brief years of her young life, she had trudged 
along this dusty road, carrying the produce of 
her little garden to market; all fer a mere pit- 
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tance, barely enough to keep the old grand- 
mother’s hearth warm, and her pot boiling. 

She toiled on, until the white highway merged 
into a green foot-path, and down in ‘a ‘little 
ravine, atthe foot of the vine-hills, a tiny thatched 
cottage could be seen. This was Ninetta’s home. 

The door of the hut was open, and an old 
woman came out, shading her eyes with her 
hand. Seeing the girl approaching, she cried 
out, shrilly, 

*« Run, Ninetta! 
is dying!” 

Ninetta flew like a bird. In one corner of the 
small cottage, in a rush-bottomed chair, sat. an 
old woman, her yellow, wrinkled face distorted 
with the agony of death. 

Ninetta fell at her. feet, with a sobbing cry. 
This aged creature was all the mother the girl 
could recollect. She was old, and ugly, and 
cross. She had made Ninetta’s young life a ser- 
vitude of toil, without the reward of love. or 
praise ; but despite all this, the girl loved her, 
partly because it was her nature to love, and 
partly because of that clinging tenacity begotten 
by long association. Seeing her drifting away 
from her now, across the chill river of death, she 
cried, wildly, 

‘‘Oh, grandmere, Iam here! Lam rich. I 
have sold all my flowers. You must not die.”’ 

The glazing eyes opened, faintly. Something 
almost akin to tenderness looked out of their 
solemn depths. 

‘Too late!’ she gasped. ‘‘ My hour has come. 
But you have been a good child, Ninetta, and you 
shall have your reward. I won't carry the secret 
to the grave with me, child. You are no kith or 
kin of mine. I am not your grandmother. I've 
no time to tell the story now ; but you'll find it 
in the little box there, where I keep my crucifix 
and rosary. I confessed it all to the good pastor, 
and he had it written down an hour ago.’’ 

The hoarse voice sunk to a feeble whisper; a 
convulsive throb heaved the panting breast. 

‘* Ah, I was wicked, Ninetta! Forgive me.”’ 

Ninetta caught the drooping head to her bosom, 
and covered the withered face with tears and 
kisses. 

‘* Oh, grandmere, there is nothing to forgive!”’ 
shecried. ‘‘Iloveyou. Don’t, don’t leave me!”’ 

But death is stronger even than love. Before 
the sun sank behind the vine-hills, grandmere 
was dead, and Ninetta was desolate. 


Run, child! The grandmere 


II. 


It was two months later, and breakfast was 
just over at Pevensey Grange, one of those noble 


old mansions which abound in the west of Eng- 








land. The autumn morning was frosty, and a 
cheerful fire burned in the grate. Lady Peven- 
sey sat before it, and a handsome young man 
lounged against the mantel-piece. 

‘‘ Another letter from Gwendoline,” she said, 
running her eyes over a dainty sheet; ‘and she 
asks for you, Arthur. My dear boy, you are 
treating her shamefully. I’m sure she expects 
you to propose, after all the hints I’ve thrown 
out, And why don’t you, sir? You can’t do 
better. I thought you was sure to do it, till you 
made .that trip to France two months ago, 
Gwendoline’s a beauty, and an heiress, and she’s 
fond of you. What more can you ask ?”’ 

Lord Aylesford tossed aside his newspaper. 

‘‘Nothing more. Lady Gwendoline is perfec. 
tion. The only trouble is, I don’t love her.” 

Lady Pevensey laughed. The young peer was 
a distant kinsman of hers, and more; a dear, 
adopted son, and, woman-like, she was all anxiety 
in regard to his matrimonial prospects. 

‘* Don’t love her? , Well, you’re an odd boy, 
Arthur. I should like to know whom you do 
love ?”’ 

“Pll tell you, then, A myth, a dream; a crea- 
ture I saw two months ago, and cannot for my 
life forget.” 

Lady Pevensey laughed outright. 

** Nonsense! Who wasshe? I didn’t dream 
you were so silly, Arthur. Is it her face you 
paint so incessantly ?”’ 

The young man flushed, and strode out of the 
room in silence. He made his way up to his 
studio, in the north turret of the old baronial 
mansion, for he was an amateur artist, and one 
of no inconsiderable merit. His studio was a 
large apartment, and it was literally strewn with 
paintings, but. in almost,every recent piece the 
same face was shadowed forth. A lovely face; 
sweet, fresh, innocent; with eyes as soft and 
brown as the eyes of a gazelle. 

“IT can’t forget her,”.he said, removing the 
cover from a life-size portrait. ‘‘I never shall 
forget her while I live, It is incomprehensible.” 

The portrait was Ninetta’s, just as she ap- 
peared that late summer morn, standing under 
the awning of the market-place, with her flower- 
basket on her arm. Lord Aylesford looked at the 
lovely vision, his eyes growing misty and tender. 

«It is unprecedented, I know, in this selfish, 
calculating nineteenth century, to fall in love 
with a woman’s face at first sight,” he muttered ; 
“ but I can’t forget her, and never shall, I fear.” 

He sat down, with the canvas before him, his 
eyes still fixed upon it. 

‘‘She did not wish to take what she thought 
too much for her flowers, which is not likes 
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mere French peasant. The more I think about 
itj the more I ain convinced some mystéry at- 
taches toher. Her disappearance was so singu- 
lar. When she did not return, the next day, as 
she had promised, and I sought to learn some- 
thing about. her, all I could ascertain was, that 
she lived at a remote village, with her grand- 
mother; and when I went down to the village, I 
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oe found that the grandmother was dead, and that 
till you the girl had disappeared, no one knew where. 
‘ The village pastor, who, it was said, knew the 
, an most about them, had left also, on a long vaca- 
® Hition. Poor child! I wonder where she is:”” 

He rose, put away the canves, lit a cigar, and 

ai walked to the door. 
ge “Pshaw!”’ hesaid. ‘I amasentimental fool. 






Iwill shake off this glamour by a walk in the 
Park; and to-morrow go up to London, and pro- 
pose for Lady Gwendoline.’’ 
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III. 

The next evening, as Lady Pevensey sat dozing, 
after her solitary dinner, for Lord Aylesford had 
gone up to London, she was roused by the sound 
of carriage-wheels, on the drive, before the great 
hall-door. 

«Please, my lady,’’ said the footman, enter- 
ing, ‘‘ there is a gentleman and girl outside, who 
ask to see-you.”’ 

“A gentleman-and girl? What can they want 
with me ?’’ said Lady Pevensey. ‘‘ But show them 
in, James.”’ 

A venerable clergyman, unmistakably French, 
with a shrinking girl, veiled closely, leaning on 
his arm, entered the drawing-room a moment 
after. 
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pw “ Have I the honor of addressing Lady Peven- 
‘ . sey,” asked the clergyman, with a low bow, 
per and in excellent English. 





“Tam Lady Pevensey,”’ was thereply. “ But 
Ilive so much out of the world, that I transact 
no business. I leave it all to my steward, Per- 
haps you really wish to see him. A great sor- 
















le. Tow, many years ago——”’ 
7 “Ah! it is so, then,” interrupted the stran- 
; ger. ‘And that great sorrow! Ninetta, my 
eH child, come forward.”’ 
ial lady Pevensey rose to her feet... Something in 
‘sh, the child’s figure, some inscrutable instinct, 
= made her breath come quick, her limbs tremble. 
ie She rose, but she had to catch at her chair to 
avoid falling, and she sat down again, her heart 
his throbbing violently. 
“Remove your veil, child.’’ continued the old 
man, “and go kneel, and ask your mother’s 
7 blessing. 
e 
The 





“My lady, you recognize the face? 





daughter, stolen so many years ago, and thought 
to bein her grave, is before you. I bring the 
proofs. The good God bethanked! She that was 
was lost, is found; she that was dead, is:alive 
again.” 

As ne spoke, Ninetta advanced, and fell on 
her knees before Lady Pevensey, who, leaning 
forward, pushed back the hair from the girl’s 
face, and gazed earnestly into it, 

“It is, it.is!’’ she cried, , ‘‘They are his eyes, 
his smile, ‘Oh,)merciful Father! After all these 
years, after all these years!’ And she clasped 
Ninetta to her heart. 

The old pastor's. eyes were wet also. He 
turned’ aside for a moment, till the emotion of 
mother and daughter: had partly subsided, and 
then came forward again. 

‘Tt was almost in the last extremity, and un- 
der the seal of confession,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the 
old peasant woman, with wliom this dear child 
lived, and who called herself Ninetta’s. grand- 
mother, revealed to me that she had stolen the 
little one, more than sixteen years ago, when 
her daughter ‘was with a gipsey lover in Eng; 
land, and that Lady Pevensey, of Pevensey 
Grange, was her mother. . The object, at first, 
was to get a reward, but the police was put on 
their track so hotly, that they fled to France, 
and. afterwards, when the man returned, ail 
opened negotiations for a ransom, he was caug. 6 
in an ambush, and resisting arrest, was killed, 
From that hour the woman vowed that Ninctta 
should never be given up; and when she died, a 
$ year or two after, she made her mother take an 
} oath to the same effect. Here, my lady, is a 
} locket, that was around the child’s neck when 
she was stolen.” ‘ 
3; ‘It is the same!” cried Lady Pevensey. «**It 
3 opens by a secret spring, and inside should be a 
; miniature of my late husband. See !”’ 

} She fumbled, with trembling fingers, for a 
} moment, and then the lid fiew back, revealing 
the handsome face of a man in the prime of life. 

What little of the dress was seen, represented 
the costume of about twenty years before, 

} “Great and merciful are Thy- ways, O Lord 
} God!” exclaimed the clergyman, reverently, 
$ «and past finding out.” 
; ‘‘T always suspected there was some mystery 
} about the child,” he said, after awhile. ‘‘ When 
}] first knew her, she was about three years old, 
} lisped English as well as French ; and it was this, 
; combined with her fiir skin and pretty manners, 
} that made me think she was not the woman’s 
daughter. But this was always denied. I took 
great interest in her always, and, as she grew up, 
‘ did what I could to educate her. I understand 
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English, as you see; for my mother was from 
England, and I kept the child’s knowledge of it 
fresh, by constant reading and conversation. 
But that was all I'could do for her; for we parish 
clergymen in France are poor, as you know. 
She had to earn her living, dear child, by hard 
work, as a common peasant. But I suggested 
that she should raise flowers, and sell them, as 
less laborious than any other pursuit. But I 
have other proofs, beside the locket. I have 
been, for nearly two months, in London, with a 
great lawyer, getting them all together. I have, 
too; a dress which Ninetta wore when she was 
stolen; and the dying declaration, duly attested, 
of the old woman, whose conscience, at the last, 
made her disregard her wicked oath, and reveal 
the truth. I would not, you see, come to you 
till I was sure.” 

“Oh, my darling, my long lost child !’’ cried 
Lady Pevensey, as he concluded. << Little did I 
think, when I awoke this morning, that God 
had such a blessing in store for me, before night.” 

Just then the door opened, and, unannounced, 
Lord Aylesford entered. At first, he did not see, 
in the twilight, the strangers. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” ‘he said, gayly, 
“and am back again, like a bad penny. I did 
not even see the Lady Gwendoline. I went half- 
way to London, and then took the return train. 
I feel as if there was some mysterious power 
drawing me 


ee 





~ rn 
Here he stopped abruptly, for by this time 
he had come near the fire, which revealed the 
group at its side. He recognized Ninetta. 

He put his hand to his brow. 

“Am I dreaming?’’ he cried. ‘Is this, in- 
deed, Ninetta? What does it all mean?’ 

«Mean !’’ exclaimed Lady Pevensey, bursting 
into hysterical tears. ‘It means, Arthur, that 
this is my lost child.” 

As' she spoke, she clasped Ninetta again to her 
heart, and looked up at Lord Aylesford in trium- 
phant joy. 

A month later, and Lord Aylesford and Lady 
Pevensey were again alone. The young man's 
face was radiant, for he had just returned from 
a walk with Ninetta. 

‘“« My dear Lady Pevensey,’’ he said, mischie- 
vously, ‘‘ I’m going te London in the noon train. 
Would it be well, do you think, to hunt up Lady 
Gwendoline, and make that long-deferred pro- 
posal ?”’ 

Lady Pevensey gayly gave him a blow with 
her jeweled fan. 

‘Do it at your peril!’ she said. ‘I’ve other 
and better prospects for you now. I’ve a daugb- 
ter of my own to dispose of; and you are the 
very best match I know.” 

And as soon as the season came and went, and 
Ninetta had been duly presented to the London 
world, the happy marriage was celebrated, an] 
Ninetta became Lord Aylesford's bride. 
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BY ANNIE 


Tne leafless trees, in clear-cut chis’lingr fine, 

Of bough and twig, were limned against the air ; 
Amidst them stood, in sombre, bold outline, 

A yew-tree here and there. 


And last year’s wreaths on sculptured urns were hung, 
And leafless vines about the shafts did twine ; 

And marbles whitely shone the hills among, 
And glittered in sunshine, 


The skies were deep, and smiling overhead ; 
In the far west a rosy cloud there lay. 
Beyond the silent “City of the Dead,” 
We saw the gleaming bay. 


And we had stood beside a grave new made, 
With saddened breath our yearning hearts had said, 
The while the clods were emoothed and flowers were Iaid, 
“ Peace, peace unto the dead!” 


We turned and went our way, past columns tall, 
And sculptured marble, mute as voiceless prayer. 
A dreamy gilence brooded over all, 
And slept upon the air. 


And as the wind stirred in the trees around, 
And seemed a requiem chanted, evermore, 





E. DOTY. 


It rose and fell in rhythmic pulse of sound, 
Like waves upon the shore, 


We lingered last before a stone where deeds 
Were not inscribed, nor praise of life well spent; 
The world is better that he lived; he needs 
No other monument, 


He sleepeth well who broken-hearted died! 
Earth well may take him to her breast again, 
And give to him the rest in life denied, 
That life so full of pain. 


We came out in the busy world again, 
Went on our way, took up our unknown fate ; 
The tranquil hour, that held more joy than pein, 
We left behind the gate. 


Since then I know not what of peace or strife, 
Or what of happiness has come to thee; 

I know the rain has fallen in my life, 
And tears have come to me. 


I know not what the coming years may hold, 
But whatsoe’er of bliss or woe betide, 

So long as mem’ry can the scene enfold, 
That hour shall with me bide, 
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Tux Countess de Castro was dying. People— 
that is tu say, her relatives and immediate heirs— 
were so hard-hearted as to say it was time ; for 
the Countess had passed her seventy-fifth birth- 
day by some months, and had been a hopeless 
paralytic for over ten years past. 

She was dying jin. the odor of sanctity. Her 
enemies, and even the Countess de Castro had\a 
few, said that people wha can stir neither hand 
nor foot, can very well earn a reputation, even for 
exemplary piety. Others said; more charitably, 
that. there was. no cause for anybody to grieve 
over her approaching demise, for that .it) was 
rare that any one was so well prepared to take 
her departure. They talked of the money she 
had given in charity, of her holy conversation, 
of her resignation, of her Christian example. 

The Countess inhabited an antique hotel in 
Paris. It was her own by right of inheritance, 
for she had been, in her youth, a great heiress— 
Madamoiselle de St. Yvon, of Keriodec, in Brit- 
tany. She had been celebrated for her intellect 
and strength of character, and in her youth she 
had refused to marry, with a persistency rare in 
a French damsel of rank. It was reported that 
Louis XVIII. had sued to her in person, on be- 
half of one of the greatest of the Legitimist no- 
bles of France, but in vain. She was over fifty 
years of age, when Parisian society was startled 
by the announcement of her marriage with the 
young Count de Castro, who numbered scarce 
half her own age, and who was notorious for his 
extravagance and his profligacy. But he was 
handsome as @ picture, and possessed a winning 
tongue and a graceful address. And so the ill- 
matched pair were wedded, and took up their 
residence in the grand old hotel, in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. There the Countess gave stately 
calls, whereat all the gentlemen wore white 
lilies in their button-holes, and the ladies looped 
their tresses and their draperies with the same 
flower, and where a giddy young marquise was 
pitilessly snubbed by the hostess, because she 
came to the festival in question, wearing a dress 
trimmed with bouquets of the obnoxious Bona- 
parte violets, There were state dinner-parties 
given, also, whereat the guests were all old and 
dried up. and the ladies wore .garments of an- 
tique fashion, scorning the mode that followed 
the lead of a parvenu Empress. But these for- 
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mal festivities soon ceased, and it was whispered 
abroad that the Count de Castro was rapidly 
winning high favor at the Court of Napoleon III. 

Of course,,such a rumor meant that he had 
quarreled with his elderly wife; and that portion, 
at least, of the report, was true. They led but a 
cat-and-dog’s life of it, in that grand old hotel 
beyond the Seine. The Count was fast and frivo- 
lous, the Countess jealous and severe. He wanted 
money: beyond the income secured to him by the 
terms of the marriage contract, and she refused 
to comply with his demands. Stories got abroad 
of fearful,scenes between the pair. Their daily 
lives had long been as widely parted as possible, 
Madame going continually to church, while 
Monsieur frequented balls, and operas, and thea- 
tres. This kind of thing went on for some 
years. At last matters reached a crisis. The 
Count lost heavily at cards, at the Jockey Club, 
one evening, and confided to a friend that other 
claims were weighing upon him. There was a 
house at Burgival for which he owed, and the 
furniture, also, had never been paid for. And so 
the fashionable world was not much surprised 
when the Count de Castro disappeared, one fine 
morning, leaving all his debts, whether of honor 
or dishonor, unpaid behind him. 

Madame de Castro behaved remarkably well at 
this conjuncture, as everybody remarked. She 
paid the Count’s debts, to the uttermost farthing, 
and was seen in her usual places of resort a trifle 
paler, sterner, and stiffer-looking than before, 
but otherwise wearing an unchanged and placid 
aspect. One only circumstance revealed how 
deeply she mourned for her vanished spouse. 
She caused the suite of apartments wherein she 
‘had dwelt with the Count to be closed up, and 
transferred her abode to the other wing of the 
hotel. But the servants averred, that after night- 
fall their mistréss would occasionally enter the 
locked-up rooms, and remain there for a space, 
as if to mourn for her husband’s absence in soli- 
tude and secrecy. Few who knew the grave, 
stern Countess, would have fancied her capable 
of any such romantic action; but the story got 
noised abroad, nevertheless, and spread a senti- 
mental halo about the deserted wife, prosaic and 
severe as her age and aspect might be. 

The Count never returned, Occasionally, 
vague rumors were current of his appearance in 
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far-distant lands. One story declared that he 
had gone to America with a certain celebrated 
dancer, and that he had been seen driving out 
with her, on the Shell Road, New Orleans. An- 
other report averred that he was holding a high 
official position under the Governor of Java. 
Some said ‘he had gone to Algiers ; others, that 
he was in the employ of the French Legation at 
Hong-Kong. Some of these stories were traced 
to their source, and were found to be utterly 
groundless; others remained unquestioned and 
uncontradicted, till time proved their falsity. 
At all events, the Count never returned ‘to 
Paris. 
As the years went on, the Countess dwelt more 
and more in solitude. She did not put on mourn- 
ing, neither did she assume any of the’ privileges 
of a widow. But she never spoke of her hus- 
band, nor would she permit his name to be men- 
tioned in her presence. It was ten years after 
his mysterious disappearance, that she was first 
stricken with paralysis. She then insiste1 upon 
again changing her quarters, and took up her 
abode. anew in the rooms wherein the troubled 
years of her married life had been spent.’ At 
first she used to be drawn in a wheeled ‘chair 
around the garden, or through the long corridors 
of the hotel; but years had passed since she had 
relinquished even that form of locomotion, and 
had refused to quit the room wherein she now 
lay. 

It was a vast and cheerless apartment; the 
wood-work, black with age, even to the waxed 
and polished floor, whose boards, warped and 
loosened by time, creaked noisily beneath the 
unwary tread. Some antique tapestry, saved 
from the sack of the Chateau de Keriodee by the 
Republican troops, during the first Revolution, 
clothed the walls, its tints of dull and faded 
green and sickly yellow adding an unnecessary 
touch of gloom to the aspect of the room. ‘The 
ceiling overhead, with massive cross-beams, was 
of the same dark wood as the wainscoting and 
the floor. The chairs were mostly huge, carved 
arm-chairs, with cushions of faded needle-work, 
the only exception being a patent invalid-chair, 
lately used by the Countess, which stretched 
itself out in one dusky corner like’ some shape- 
less and huge antediluvian lizard. The ‘fire- 
place, vast and cavernous, with a chimney-piece 
that towered to the ceiling, was filled with blaz- 
ing logs ; for the month was November, and the 
weather was chill, even for the season. At the 
extreme end of the room stood the bed, a large, old- 
fashioned structure, with curtains that matched 
the hangings on the walls. These were drawn 
aside, and the figure of the Countess could plainly 




















be seen there, stretched out, stark and straight 
as though life had already departed, and looking, 
‘with .her white draperies and bandaged brows, 
like some monumental effigy on an ancient tomb, 
She still lived, however, if the faint pulsation 
at heart and wrist, and the feeble flutter of 
breath upon her lips, could really be called life. 
And but for one ‘point about her pallid, wrinkled 
face, one might’ readily have supposed that she 
had passed already beyond the reach of mortal 
aid: That point was' her eyes. Wide open, keen, 
and glittering, they were turned with a fixed and 
Steady gaze, not forward or upward, but toward 
the vast dintlighted room, seeming to seek a 
particular point in the flooring, and to watch 
that with unwavering fixity. 

Around the wide fire-place were clustered s 
nuniber of individuals, who talked together in 
subdued whispers, and only stirred with due 
precaution and noiseless movements. These were 
the blood-relations and heirs of the aged Count- 
ess,’ summoned, by her direction, some days 
before, and now gathered together in the cham- 
ber of death, awaiting the event which the doc- 
tor, himself also present; declared to them might 
take place at'any moment. 

Prominent among these persons was the Count 
de St. Yvon, an elderly’ gentleman, with gray 
hair and most’ polished manners. Then there 
was‘ the Demoiselle de Savarre, a hard-featured 
old’ maid, with the bluest blood in all Brittany 
flowing in her withered veins; ‘a devout Legiti- 
mist, who passed her time ‘between saying her 
prayers: and embroidering jlewrs de-lis upon ban- 
ners and ‘mantles, to be used at the future con- 
secration of Henri Cinq, when the‘ glad day of 
the restoration 6f‘the ancient monarchy should 
dawn for France. Then there was the Chevalier 
de Keriodec, a little older and more wrinkled 
than his‘cousin, the Count ; and’ his daughter, 
peachy-cheeked demoiselle, Anrie Marie Antoi- 
nette de Keriodec by namé, to whom’ the eldest 
son of Count de St. Yvon was whispering soft 
nonsense in the é¢mbrasure of one of the win- 
dows. These were ‘all, the Countess having an- 
nounced her intention of excluding from the suc- 
cession such of her relatives as should be tinged 
either with Bonapartism or Republicanism ; and 
as one or the other of these poisonous principles 
had crept even into Brittany, that sacred strong- 
hold of Legitimism, she hail been forced to re- 
strict her bequests to a very few individuals. 
There was also present, as we have said before, 
her physician, Doctor Dumaresq, and her confi- 
dential maid. This last, a long, thin, stern-looking 
female, with ‘a face like a German nut-cracker, 
was fast asleep in the large arm-chair, worn out 
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with protracted vigils and constant toil in her 


lady’s service. 































The silence in the room was very great, broken 
only by the subdued whispers of the waiting 
heirs, and by an occasional snore from Agathe, 
the maid, Outside, the wind went tearing down 
the Rue de Varennes, banging aristocratic shut- 
ters, and whistling around ducal chimney-pots, 
with no more reverence than it had shown to the 
shop-signs in the Marais, or the vanes on the 
Halles Centrales. Occasionally Doctor Dumaresq } a 
would rise and go to the bed to lay a finger on 
the pulse of the patient, and would then, with a 
sigh and a shake of the head, return to his seat. 
And so the night went on. The wind howled, and 
Agathe slept, and the heirs whispered together, 
and the Countess lay and watched the floor. Thus 
the hours wore away without change or incident. 

Suddenly the blast, that had been sweeping 
and shrieking along the street, took a sudden 
turn, and came careering down the great, wide 
chimney, sending a volley of sparks and smoke 
into the room. It could do but little more than 
that. The heavy logs, of which the fire was 
built, scoffed at the puny efforts of a puff of wind. 
One glowing coal, however, was dislodged, and 
flew into the room, alighting on the very plank 
on which the eyes of the Countess were so per- 
tinaciously fixed. Nobody noticed the coal. The 
Count was lost in thought; the Chevalier and 
Mademoiselle de Savarre were conferring to- 
gether respecting the possible amount of the 
estate, in an undertone; the two young people 
were absorbed in each other; and the doctor was 
half asleep. And so it glowed, and scorched, 
and sparkled, gnawing its way into the dry oak 

of the ancient flooring, surrounded by an ever- 
widening ring of red and charring fire. 
Suddenly the dying Countess, she who had 
been paralyzed for years, arose from her bed, 
walked straight to the fire-place, picked up the 
tongs, took up the coal, and threw it back into 
the fire, and then returned toher bed. Stiff and 
stark, and stretched out straight as before, she 
lay, only the wide-open eyes were closed, and 
her face was, if possible, a shade paler than 
before. 
This strange incident, this sudden revival of 
vitality in that seemingly lifeless frame, and the 
apparition in the midst of that listless group, of 
the white-shrouded, spectral form of the Count- 
ess, startled every one present. The heirs ceased 
musing or whispering, and gathered together, 
amazed and startled. The doctor, aroused from 
his doze, sprang to his feet. Only Agathe slept 
on in peaceful unconsciousness. 
Doctor Dumaresq approached the bed, and once 





said, solemnly. 





more laid his finger on the patient’s wrist. Then 
he touched her breast gently, and bent his ear 
to her parted lips. After a brief pause, he turned 


to the bystanders. 


‘¢ Pray for the soul of your noble relative,”’ he 
‘The Countess is no more!" 
The funeral took place two days later. It was a 


grand affair, with much display of nodding plumes 
and silver-spotted draperies, of mourning car- 
riages, and of mighty candles, and of all the other 


ccessories of funereal pomp, as imagined by the 


great Burial Company of Paris. It was a first-class 
affair in every respect. 
were held by two dukes, a marquis, and three 
counts, all of the bluest blood in the Faubourg 
St Germain. 
by a bishop, who was himself of princely ex- 
traction. Nobody shed any tears, it is true. The 
only sincere mourner that followed the widowed 
and childless Countess to her grave, was probably 
her faithful old servant, Agathe. 
serene in the knowledge of a snug little annuity, 
secured to her by the will of her late mistress, 
was far from feeling wholly broken-hearted. 


The cords of the hearse 


The funeral sermon was preached 


And she, 


On the evening of the following day, a myste- 


rious meeting was held in the bed-room of the 
departed lady. The heavy tapestry curtains were 
closely drawn across the windows, so that no in- 
trusive outside gaze could penetrate the chamber 
wherein sat the three principal heirs of the de- 
ceased, the Count, the Chevalier, and Mademoi- 
selle de Savarre, in solemn conclave. 
flickering candles threw a pallid light upon the 
group, and vainly strove to dissipate the dark- 
ness that filled the farthest corners of the spa- 
cious room, 


Three 


The Count was the first to break silence. 
‘‘We have decided, I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 


it is our duty to examine that point in the floor- 
ing which our departed relative watched so con- 


stantly.”’ 


«« And whose peril roused her to such strange 


and sudden exertions,’ added the Chevalier. 


‘Who knows what may not lie concealed be+ 
neath the scorched plank ?’’ said Mademoiselle 
de Savarre. ; 

‘« Family papers, political secrets,’ suggested 
tho Chevalier. 

“Coin or jewels,’ remarked the Count. 
“Aged people are often like magpies, in their 
propensity for hiding things.”’ 

‘Let us look at once!” cried the old maid, 
fired to activity by the suggestion. 

Each had brought a chisel, or some other tool, 
and they set to work with a will. The solid 
oaken plank was soon removed, revealing a 
cavity between the floor and the beams of the 
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ceiling beneath, large enough to have contained 
the crown-jewels of an empire, or the archives 
ofarepublic. Within there appeared something, 
neither papers, nor jewels, nor gold, but a 
long, irregularly-shaped bundle, that rattled 
strangely when dragged forth to the light. A 
ery of horror broke from the lips of the three 
searchers, as the dim rays of their candles fell 
upon the thing that they had found—a human 
skeleton, clothed in remnants of what had once 
been superfine broadcloth and delicate linen ; a 
jeweled pin, gleaming on the discolored shirt- 
front ; & massive seal-ring, hanging loose upon 
the long hand, and great stains and streaks of 
rusty-brown upon the linen, which was revealed 
by the rents in the decaying cloth, splotches 
that had once been of a ghasily red. 

As if turned to stone, the. three seekers 
after wealth stood speechless, in the presence of 
Death and Crime. 

The Chevalier was the first to recover his pre- 
sence of mind. 

‘It is the Count de Castro !’’ she said, in a 





horror-stricken whisper. ‘‘ See, these are his 
arms!’’ And he picked up the seal-ring, which 
had dropped from the fleshless finger and rolled 
upon the floor. 

‘¢And who could have killed him? It must 
have been the Countess !’’ cried Mademoiselle de 
Savarre, trembling from head to foot. 

‘* Hush—sh—sh!’’ whispered the Count, look- 
ing fearfully around. ‘No doubt it was 
she.” 

«We had better hush this matter up,” re- 
marked the Chevalier, with chattering teeth. 

And it was hushed up, accordingly. A roar- 
ing fire in the mighty chimney soon consumed 
every vestige of the poor, dried remains of what 
had once been the gay and gallant Count de 
Castro. 

And when, a few years later, a grand new 
street was run right over the site of the demol- 
ished hotel, the few who remembered anything 
at all about the deceased Countess, spoke of her 
with bated breath, and called her ‘‘ 9 saint upon 
earth,’’ 





FIRESIDE 


MUSINGS. 


BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 


Dreakity, drearily, 
The shadows fall, 
Through the casement, 
Into the hall; 
Wearily, wearily, 
Sad in the gloom, 
The voice of the past 
I hear from the tomb. 


Lovingly, lovingly, 
It tells to me, 
Joys that never 
Again shall be; 
Tenderly, tenderly, 
The wailing tone, 
Comes like the moaning 
Of a heart-broken one. 





Touchingly, touchingly, 
The echoes die, 

The murmurs hush, 
The shadows fly; 

Lovingly, lovingly, 
Sadly and slow, 

Back to the temple 
Of the past they go. 


Cheerily, cheerily, 

The firelight falls, 
Driving away 

The gloom from the walls ; 
Merrily, merrily, 

Tt dances and glows, 
Tinting the future 

With colors of rose. 





NO HEART? 


BY Cc. F. EARLE. 


You tell me that I have no heart; you think, 
Because the world has taught me thus to sink 
Beneath a surface ever calm and cold, 

The words and thoughts that else were over bold— 
That in my soul no waves of passion swell— 

Finds place no love like that the poets tell. 

Ah, if you knew of all the thoughts that burn 

For utterance, and of the conflicts stern, 


Where, lost in shades of fear and coming doubt, 
Faint hope lies vanquished 'mid the fearful rout! 
But brighter, clearer after every storm, 

Burns still for thee the flame of love so warm, 
Like as a taper, fretted by the breath, 

Burns brighter when "tis past. So, until death, 
Within my heart shall burn that love for thee ;— 
Though Hope be dead, and Youth and Beauty flee. 
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UUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 349. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Geor@y stood still, and looked after,her. She 
blushed more deeply than ever. A queer dis- 
tress and discomfort came upon her, and filled 
her mind. She had only wondered, before, if it 
was possible that Lisbeth did not know, did not 
wholly understand; but now the truth revealed 
itself in an uncomfortable flash of recognition. 

‘Oh! she exclaimed, under her breath. 
“She does not see. She thinks—I am sure she 
thinks——’’ But she did not put the rest into 
words. 

Pen’yllan, and the lovely weather, quite lost 
their charm for the moment. As she walked 
slowly down the hall, toward the parlor, holding 
her mother’s letter in her hand, she would al- 
most have been glad to run away. She remem- 
bered so many little peculiarities she had noticed 
in Lisbeth’s manner, of late. She had managed 
to leave her alone with Hector so often; she had 
taken so many of those long walks by herself; 
she had not looked well; she had sometimes been 
abstracted and restless. The girl’s heart quite 
fluttered at the thought, which all these things 
forced upon her. She was half afraid to indulge 
in such a fancy. That day, when her confession 
had been made upon the beach, Lisbeth had con- 
fessed that she was sorry for her past cruelty. 
Could it be that her remorse had developed into 
& stronger feeling? Could it be that she was 
more than sorry now? that she was beginning to 





that Lisbeth saw in her a rival. Something must 
be done, it was plain, but it was a difficult mat- 
ter to decide what the something should be. Ah! 
if it, had only been a matter she could have 
talked over with mamma, who knew everything, 
and could always advise her. But it was Lis- 
beth’s secret—Lisbeth’s and Hector’s; and so she 
must be loyal to her trust. 

She was quite sad, in the midst of her labyrinth, 
all the afternoon ; so sad, that when Anstruthers 
came in from the village, to partaxe cf Miss Cla- 
rissa’s tea, he murked the change in her at once. 
But he was in a gloomy mood himself; so it is 
not to be wondered at that the small party around 
the table was not nearly so gay a one as usual. 
Lisbeth had a headache. Her eyes were heavy, 
and she said but little, and disappeared as soon 
as the meal was at an end. 

Georgy would have followed her at once, but 
in the hall Hector stopped her. 

‘¢ Come into the garden, Georgy,’’ he said; ‘I 
have something to say to you.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Georgy; ‘‘as soon as I have 
asked Lisbeth to come, too.”’ 

‘¢ But,”’ he returned, ‘I do not want Lisbeth. 
What I have to say I must say to you, not Lis- 
beth.” 

Georgy had been standing with one foot on the 
lowest stair, and her hand on the balustrades, 
but a certain tone in her voice made her turn 
round, and look up questioningly. He was pale 


value the love she had thrown away, even to} and haggard. She saw, in an instant, that he 
long for it? As I have said, the thought fright-} was not quite himself. A little pain shot through 


ened Georgy a little. She had seen so much to 
admire in Hector Anstruthers, that she had often 
wondered, innocently, how it was possible that 
Lisbeth could have resisted his numerous charms 
and perfections. How, indeed, could any wo- 
man whom he loved be so hard to please as not 
to appreciate him? She, herself, had appreciated 
him, she told herself, blushing, even though he 
had not loved her at all as he had loved Lisbeth. 
And yet she felt, now, as if it would be almost 
dreadful to think that Lisbeth, cool, self-con- 
trolled Lisbeth, had given way, in spite of her 
coolness and self-control. And then, if this was 
the true state of affairs, how much more dread- 


her tender heart. How unhappy he looked ! 

‘‘You are-very pale, Hector,’’ she said, pity- 
ingly. 

He tried to smile, but it was a constrained 
effort. 

‘‘T suppose I am nervous,” he answered. 
** Be good to me, Georgy, my dear.’ And he 
held out his hand to her. ‘‘Come,’’ he said, 
‘‘ Lisbeth does not care for our society much. 
She always avoids us when she can.” 

Georgy’s face fell. Had he seen it, too? 

Then surely it must be true that Lisbeth did 
avoid them. 

She was so full of her trouble about Lisbeth, 


ful it became to feel that she was misunderstood; ’ that it actually scarcely ocourred to her mind, 
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that he had made a very simple request, in an 
unusual way. She did not even ask herself 
what he could be going to say, that he would 
not say. before Lisbeth. 

But she became more conscious of the strange- 
ness of his mood every moment, He hardly 
spoke half-a-dozen more words, until they 
reached their usual seat, under the laburnum, 
There, when she sat down, he flung himself upon 
the grass, at her side, in his favorite unceremo- 
nious fashion; but, for a minute or so,‘he did 
not even look at her. She had never thought 
him boyish before, but just then the thought en- 
tered her mind, that he was very boyish indeed, 
and she began to pity and wonder at him more 
and more. 

Suddenly he turned toward her and spoke. 

‘Georgy, my dear,”’ he said, his voice quite 
trembling, ‘‘I am going to ask you for that great 
gift, of which I am so unworthy.” : 

What need that he should say another word ? 
She knew quite well, then, what he meant, and 
why it was that he had not wanted Lisbeth. 
And, ready as she usually was with her blushes, 
she did not blush at all. She even lost all her 
bright color at once, and confronted him with 
& face quite pale and altered. 

‘*You may go on, Hector,”’ she said ;- I will 
listen.” 

So he broke out hurriedly and desperately, 
and poured forth his appeal. 

“TI don’t know how I dare ask so much,’’ he 
said. ‘I don’t know how I dare speak at all. 
You do not understand what my life has been. 
God forbid that you should! But what is left of 
it is not worthy of you, Georgy—the sweetest, 
purest woman that God ever made. And yet I 
think it is because I honor you so much, that I 
dare to throw myself on your mercy, I want to 


be a better man, my dear, and—and—will you } 


help me? You see what Iam asking you for, 
Georgy ?” 
hand, kissing it as some sad penitent might kiss 
@ saint's. 

A strange love-making, indeed! The girl 
gave a little sob. Yes, actually a little sob. But 
she let him hold her hand, just as she had let 
him hold it, that day before. She had put her 
budding love aside, and outlived it bravely ; but 
there was a pang in this, nevertheless, and she 
could not help but feel it. It would be over in 
& moment, but it stung sharply, for the instant. 

‘*Yes, Hector, I see,” she answered, almost 
directly. ‘‘ You are asking me if: I will marry 
you,’ 

‘Yes, my dear.”” And he kissed her hand 
again. 


And he bent his pale face over her ; 


Then there was silence, for a little while ; and 
$ he waited, wondering and feeling, God knows 
what strange hope, or fear, at heart. At length, 
however, another fair, small hand was laid softly 
on his, causing him’ to ‘glance up, question 
ingly. 

‘Ts that the answer?’ he ventured, with a 
new throb of the heart. 

But she shook her head, smiling a sweet, half- 
sad smile. 

**Tt is not that answer,’’ she said, ‘ but it is 
an answer in its way. It means that I am going 
to speak to you, from my heart.” 

“T think you always do that,’ he said, un- 
steadily. 

“Yes, always; but now, more than ever, I 
must be very true to you; indeed, to-day, be- 
cause—because you have made a mistake, Hec- 
tor.” 

‘©A mistake! Then it is not the first.” 

But what a craven he felt at soul! How hard 
it was to meet her clear, bright eyes ! 

**You have made a mistake,’ she went on. 
‘Oh, if I was not true to you, and to myself, as 
well, your whole life might be a mistake from 
this hour, and everything might go wrong. You 
fancy that, because you can admire and trust 
me, that you could learn to love me, too, in that 
best way, as you do not now, when I was your 
wife, But you could not, however hard you 
might try, and however hard I might try, too; 
you could not, You could only teach yourself @ 
poor imitation of that best way, and you would 
be unsatisfied at heart, Hector; and so should I. 
Husbands and wives ought to have that best kind 
of love, and nothing else, because nothing else 
will fill its place—the place in their hearts that 
God made to be filled by it. Because you are 
honest and true to me,” witha warm grasp 
of the small hand, though warm tears were in 
‘ her eyes, ‘“‘you do not say that you have that 
kind of love to offer me, and I know you have 
{not. I think that, perhaps, you could not give 
it to me, even if—don’t be angry, Hector, 

because I could not help seeing it—you had not 
given it, almost in spite of yourself, to some one 
else——”’ 

** To some one else ?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ she said, sorrowfully, ‘‘ to Lisbeth.” 

He drew his hands away, and coyered his face 
with them, with something like a groan of 
: despair. 

; ‘‘T am answered,”’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t say any- 
thing more, Georgy. That is enough.”’ 

} Don’t misunderstand me,” cried the girl. 
: « You could not help it. How could you? The 
? old love never died out, really. And now, when 
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how could it be otherwise than that it should 
spring into new life, and be stronger than ever? 
It is Lisheth you love, Hector, and she is worthy 
of your love—of anybody’s love, if you would 
only understand her rightly. Is. it’ pride 
that holds you back from showing your 
heart to her, or is it: because, even though you 
love her, you have not forgiven her for your old 
misery? Tell me.” 

** Do I love her,’’ he asked, ** or hate her?’’ 

** You love her,”’ answered Georgy 

** And yet,”’ he said, gloomily, «(I have asked 
you to marry me; and you have answered me, as 
gently as an angel might have done, and with as 
tender a pity for me.” 

“Tt was only that you made a mistake,” said 
the girl. 

“A mistake !’’: he echoed. ‘Aye, it was a 
mistake! And, as I said, it: is not the first I 
have made. My life: has .been full of blun- 
ders.”’ 

“ Oh!’ said Georgy, ‘‘ how I wish I was wise 
enough to know how to set them right. If you 
would only trust me, and let me try.’’ 

He gave her a mournful smile. 

“IT thought there was a way,’’ he said, ‘+ but 
you did not agree with me.” 

‘*T knew better,” shaking her head, and color- 
ing. . ‘And perhaps I was too proud and jeal- 
ous. Iam not so good as you think me.’ Iam 
very fond of you, but not fond enough to take 
your half-loaf. Let us forget’ it altogether.” 

Surely so serious a question was never so dis- 
missed in so short a time. For these few busy 


moments, the matter was as completely disposed ; 


of, as if they had spent hours in arguing it. He 
scarcely knew how it was that he felt so sure 
that he need say no more ; that the brave, simple, 
pretty Georgy had set his poor, weak plans aside 
80 easily, and yet so tenderly. Much as he ad- 
mired and reverenced her, there was a depth in 
her girlish nature, which he had never sounded. 
It was all over for him with Georgy Esmond, 
though he need not fear that her. friendship 
would ever waver. 

“If 1 was only wise enough to help you,’’ she 
repeated; ‘if you would only trust me, and let 
me try.”’ 

“If any one. could help me, you could,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but there is no help for me.’’ 

He had never once admitted to himself that 
this miserable passion could ever make him 
happy. It had never occurred to his mind that 
its termination would be anything but a wretched 
and humiliating one. As Georgy had suggested, 
he loved, but had not forgiven, and he told 


{ himself that his love was degraded infatuation. 
What was there to tie to in such a feeling? Did 
he trust the:-woman to whom. he was in secret a 
Slave? No, he trusted her no more to-day than 
he'had:done before. But she had a queer hold 
upon. his heart-strings nevertheless: The old 
witchery was exercising its full power upon him. 
It had been so strong, at last, that he liad -been 
maddened into making this coward’s effort to 
freé himself. If Georgy would: stretch out her 
hand, she might save him a fatal weakness, and 
so, even while he despised himself for his selfish 
folly, he had resolved to throw: himself upon 
Georgy’s merey. And here: was the end of it! 
Georgy .was wiser than himself, clearer of sight, 
truer of soul, stronger, with a brave simplicity ; 
and she had proved to him what a shameful folly 
it was. Georgy would have none of him; and 
yet how sweet she was, God bless her! 

‘*T shall leave Pen’yllan, in the morning,’’ he 
said. ‘There is nothing to keep me here now, 
siuce you do not want me. Say that you forgive 
{ me, Georgy; and we will bid each other good-by, 
for the present.”’ 

«You must not;think that I have anything to 
forgive,’’ she answered ; “‘ but I do not: say that 
you will be wrong in going. I believe it will be 
best. You do not quite understand yourself yet. 
Go away, and give: yourself time to find out, 
whether you can conquer your heart, or not. The 
time will come when you will know.” 

** And then ?’”’ somewhat bitterly. 

‘¢ Something will happen, I think,’’ her simple 
faith in the kindness of Fortune asserting itself. 
“I cannot believe that you will always be as 
unhappy as you are now. One of you will be 
sure to do, or say something, that will -help the 
other,’ 

A sudden color leaped to his face.: Her words 
held a suggestion, of which he had never once 
thought, and which set his pulses beating. hard 
and fast, 

“ What ?’’ he exclaimed, his new feeling giving 
him no time to check himself. ‘ You do not 
think the time will ever come, when she—when 
she might feel, too 
‘ T think,’’ said the girl, in a grave, almost 
; reverent voice, ‘I think the time has come.now.”’ 

When they returned to the house, Lisbeth, 

; seeing them from the parlor window, made 
{ mental comment. 

Judging from his face,” she observed, “1 
should say that’ he had asked her to marry. him, 
and had been accepted. Judging from hers, I 
should ‘say er answer had been ‘No.’ You 
are not easy to read for once, Georgy. What 

} does it mean ?”’ 
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CHAPTER XII. ‘of her efforts? She thought it would never 


When, with long-suffering 


’ Gzorey came into the house, with a more com- come to an end, 


“posed look than her face had worn for several ‘ good nature, Hector drew out the chess-table, 
“days. She laid her garden hat upon the hall and challenged the delighted Miss Clarissa to a 
ble, and walked straight into the parlor to her } game, her patience fairly gave way. She turned 

ar Lisbeth. She had a very shrewd idea that to the piano for refuge, and sang song after song, 
dear Lisbeth knew nothing of their guest’s ; until she could sing no more. Thén, when 
‘intended departure, and she wanted to be the ; Georgy took her place, she made a furtive exit, 
“Grst to break the news to her. It would not ; and slipped out through the hall and a side-door, 
“matter if any little secrets were betrayed to her- into the garden. What made her turn her steps 


‘gelf. So she went to the window, and laid her } toward Miss Clarissa’s rose-thicket ? 


hand on Lisbeth’s shoulder. 

_ ** Did Hector tell you that he was going ?’”’ she 
asked, as if his having done so would have 
been the most natural thing in the world. 

“ That he was going?” repeated Lisbeth. 

Georgy gazed considerately out into the garden. 

“Yes. Back to London, you know—to-mor- 
tow. I suppose he thinks he has been idle long 
enough.” 

_ Lisbeth shrugged her shoulders. 

- Rather sudden, isn’t it?” she commented. 
“T think you have been the first to hear the 
news.” 

“Gentlemen always do things suddenly,’’ re- 
marked Georgy, astutely. 

She had no need to have been so discreet. 
lisbeth had been very cool under the informa- 
tion. An indifferent observer might have easily 
concluded that she cared very little about it; 
that her interest in Hector Anstruther’s going 
and coming was an extremely well-controlled 
feeling. When he came into the room himself, 
& few minutes later, she was quite composed 
énough to touch upon the subject, with polite 
regrets. 

“Aunt Clarissa will positively come,’’ she 
ended, with one of her incomprehensible smiles. 
“She has been almost radiant during your 
visit.” And there her share in the matter seemed 
toterminate. She said nothing when the three old 
ladies, hearing the news, poured forth affectionate 
plaints, from the first course at dinner until the 

_ last. She listened composedly, without remark, 
though ence or twice she looked at Georgy with 
rather an interested air. It was her turn to feel 
curious now, and she was curious enough. 
Georgy blushed, when she was looked at scru- 
tinizingly, but her manner was decidedly not 
that of a girl who had just accepted a lover. 

“And,”’ said Lisbeth, examining her coolly, 
*she would not refuse him. She must be fond 
of him; and if she is fond of him, she is too 
Sweet-natured and straightforward to coquet with 
him. And yet—well, it is decidedly puzzling.” 

She found the evening rather a bore, upon the 


whole. How was it that it dragged so, in spite 





She did 
not know. But she went there. There she had 
bidden her boy-lover good-by, and broken his 
heart; there she had sung her little song to 
Georgy and Hector. On both occasions it had 
been warm, and balmy, and moonlight ; and now 
it was warm, and balmy, and moonlight again. 
She stood and looked through the trees, catching 
silvery glimpses of the sea. In a minute or so 
she moved her hand, in an impatient gesture. 

**T am sick of it all,’ she cried, breaking the 
silence. ‘‘I am sick of the whole world, and of 
myself more than the rest. How I wish I was 
like Aunt Clarissa."’ 

She began to wander about restlessly, pulling 
at the roses with no particular object, but be- 
cause she could not keep still. Buds and blos- 
soms, red, and cream, ‘and white, were torn from 
their stems ruthlessly, until her hands were full, 
and then she stopped again, half wondering at 
herself. 

‘‘ What am I thinking of?’’ she said. ‘‘ What 
do I want them for? Poor things !’’ remembering 
her parable bitterly. ‘‘ They might have been very 
sweet to-morrow.”’ 

She held the cool, fresh things close up to her 
face, breathing in their fragrance eagerly; and 
when she took them away, their blossoms were 
bright here and there—perhaps with dew; cer- 
tainly with dew, if it was dew that wet her fe- 
vered cheeks, and softened her eyes so strangely. 

Scarcely three minutes later she turned with 
a start, and then stood listening. Some one had 
left the house, and was coming across the lawn 
toward her. She waited a few seconds, to make 
sure that she was not mistaken, and then she 
bent down over a bush, and began leisurely to 
gather more roses, though she was overloaded 
already. 

‘‘Where is Georgy?” she asked, calmly, of 
the intruder, when he reached her side. 

‘‘Georgy,’’ returned a rather constrained voice, 
‘*is talking to Miss Hetty. Miss Clarissa sent 
me here to remind you that the dew is falling, 
and that you are not strong enough to bear the 
night air.”’ 

‘« Miss Clarissa is very good,’’ Lisbeth answered ; 
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<< And so are you. But dear Miss Clarissa has 
been threatening me with an untimely grave, as 
the result of night air, ever since I was six 
months old; so, perhaps, I am not so grateful as 
I ought to be. I love darkness rather than light, 
upon the whole, and don’t find that it disagrees 
with me; perhaps because my deeds are evil.” 

«+ Perhaps,”’ dryly. 

For fully two minutes, she gathered her flow- 
ers in silence, while Anstruthers waited, and 
looked at her; but at last she stood upright, and 
their eyes met. 

‘«* It is a beautiful. night,’’ she remarked, sen- 
tentiously. , 

$* Yea,” 

‘« We have hada great number of lovely nights, 
lately.” 

** Yes.” 

She busied herself with her roses for a little 
while, to the exclusion of everything else, and 
then she gave'it up. 

‘* Well, she said, ‘‘ suppose we go into the 
house. I can do nothing with them here. The 


fact is, I don’t know why I gathered them, ‘un- 
less it was from an impulse of destructiveness. 
Let us go.” 

‘Stop a moment,’’ he said; nay, almost com- 


manded her. 

She paused, not seeming in the least disturbed, 
however. She would have cut off her right hand, 
almost, before she would have exhibited an emo- 
tion. 

‘«« I had a reason of my own for coming here,”’ 
he went on, “apart from Miss Clarissa’s com- 
mands. I want to bid you good-by.” 

‘You must be going,’’ she commented, ‘ very 
early in the morning.’’ And yet her heart was 
beating like a trip-hammer.”’ 

‘It is not that,” was his reply, ‘‘ though I am 
going early. I had a whim—you remember my 
whim about the song—a fancy that I should like 
to say my good-by here, where I said a good-by 
once before.”’ 

‘*TIt is easily said,”’ answered Lisbeth, and held 
out one of her hands. ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 

He took it, with a pretence at a coolness as 
masterly as her own, but he could not keep it 
up. He gave way to some swift, passionate, in- 
explicable prompting, and in an instant had 
covered it with kisses, had even fiercely kissed 
her slender wrist. 

She snatched it from his grasp, breathless with 
anger, forgetting her resolve to control herself. 

‘« What do you mean?” she cried. 
mad. How dare you?” 

He drew back a step, confronting her defi- 
antly, with a sneer as bitter as the grave. 





** You are } to you. 


| 


; 


“IT do not know what I mean,’’ he answered, 
‘unless, as you say, lam mad. I think I am 
mad; so, being a madman, I will not ask you to 
pardon me, It wasa farewell. It is over now, 
however. Will you let me take your roses, and 
carry them to.the house ?” 

She vouchsafed him no answer, but turned 
away, and left him to follow, if he chose. Her 
helplessness against him drove her fairly wild. 
Nothing she could say, or do, would ever wipe 
out the memory of those mad kisses. He either 
loved or despised her utterly; and remembering 
his manner toward Georgy, she could only con- 
clude that he despised her, and had offered her 
a deadly insult. The blood shot into her cheeks, 
like a rush of fire, and her eyes blazed omi- 
nously. 

‘* My dear Lisbeth,’’ bleated good, little Miss 
Clarissa, the moment she saw her, “ you have 
caught fresh cold, 1 am convinced. You are in 
a high fever.” 

Fever, indeed! She had never been in such 
a fever in her life; but it was a fever of anger 
and humiliation. 

“TI think it probable,’’ she said, a trifle seri- 
ously, ‘‘that I am going to have measles, o» 
scarlatina, Aunt Clarissa. Which would you 
prefer?” 

Georgy came up stairs, long after she had shut 
herself in her room, to find her sitting by the 
open window, looking worn out and wretched. 

«« Lisbeth,” she ventured, ‘is it possible that 
you are going to be ill?” 

Probably Georgy Esmond had never been s0 
spoken to in her life, as she was when her dear 
Lisbeth turned upon her at this simple remark. 

‘‘ Georgy, my dear,”’ she said, “if you ask me 
such @ question again, I believe I shall turn you 
out of the room, and lock the door.” 

Georgy regarded her for a moment in mute 
amazement; but after that she managed to re- 
cover herself. 

«¢I—I beg pardon, Lisbeth,’’ she faltered, and 
then discreetly turned her attention to the per- 
formance of her nightly toilet, peparatory to 
going to bed. 

But in the morning, it was Lisbeth to whose 
share the meekness fell. Her mood had changed 
altogether, and she was so astoundingly humble, 
that Georgy was alarmed. 

** You have more patience with me than I have 
with myself, Georgy,” she said, ‘‘ or I should 
know it was not worth my while to say a word 
Do have pity on me. I—well, I was 
out of sorts, or something. And I have such & 
horrible temper.”’ 

Really, her demon might have departed from 
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her that night. She showed no more temper ; 
e became almost .as amiable as a more common- 
place young woman. She made so. few caustic 
speeches, that the Misses Tregarthyn began to 
fear that her delicate health had affected her 
sual flow of spirits; and accordingly mourned 
wer her in secret, not feeling it discreet to do so 
openly, 
) “She used to be so spirited,” sighed Miss 
) Hetty, over her sewing, to Georgy. ‘‘ Don’t you 
observe an alteration in her, my love? Sister 
Clarissa, and sister Mellicent, and myself, really 
do not know what to think. It would be 
such a comfort to us, if she could only be per- 
waded to see Dr. Paddifoot. He is such a 
man, and so.extremely talented.” 
‘Because I have been trying to behave my- 
If decently, they think I am ill,’’ said Lisbeth, 
miling a little mournfully. ‘‘ Just think how I 
ust have treated them, Georgy. They are so 
sed to my humors, that, if I am not making 
inyself actively unpleasant, they fancy it is be- 
use I have not the strength to do it. If I were 
to snub Aunt Hetty, and snap at Aunt Clarissa, 
I believe they would shed tears of joy.” 
A week or so after Anstruthers’ departure, } 
Georgy decided that her visit must come to an 
nd. Mamma was not so very well, and poor 
pa had a touch of his old enemy, the gout; ; 
nd, really, she had been away from home a long 
ime. Did not Lisbeth think that they had bet- ; 
br return to London, even though Pen’yllan was 
till as delightful as ever ? 
» Then they had a surprise, indeed. 
» Lisbeth, who had been listening, in a rather 
Sbsent manner, aroused herself to astonish 
them. 
» “I think,” she said, “that if you do not: 
ind making the journey alone, Georgy, I should 
ike to stay in Pen’yllan this winter.”’ 
> “In Pen’yllan?” cried Georgy. ‘‘ All winter, 
Lisbeth ?”’ 





‘Oh, my dear!’’ protested Miss Clarissa’ 
‘*How can you? Tired of you? Sister Hetty, 
Sister Mellicent! Tired of her?’’ 

‘We only thought, my love, that. it would be 
so dull to one used to—to the brilliant vortex of 
London society,’’ ended Miss Mellicent, rather 
grandly. 

‘* But if I think that it will not,’”’ said Lisbeth. 
‘‘T am tired of the ‘ brilliant vortex of London 
society.’ ”” 

She got up from her chair, and went and stood 
by Georgy, at the window, looking out. 

‘“« Yes,” she said, almost as if speaking to her- 
self, ‘I think I should like to stay.”’ 

The end of it was, that she did stay. She 
wrote to Mrs. Despard, that very day, an- 
nouncing her intention of remaining. Georgy, 
in packing her trunks, actually shed a few 
silent tears among her ruffs and ribbons. To 
her mind, this was a sad termination to her 
happy visit. She knew that it must mean 
something serious, that there must be some 
powerful motive at the bottom of such a réso- 
lution. If Lisbeth would only not be so re- 
served. If it was only a little easier to under- 
stand her. 

‘‘We shall miss you very much, Lisbeth,” 
she ventured, mournfully. 

‘‘Not more than I shall miss you,” an- 
swered Lisbeth, who at the time stood near, 
watching her as she knelt before the box she 
was packing. 

Georgy paused in her task, to look up, 
doubtfully. 

“Then why will you do it?” she said. 
‘«You—you must have a reason. 

‘* Yes,” said Lisbeth, ‘‘I have @ reason.’’ 

The girl’s eyes still appealed to her; so she 
went on, with a rather melancholy smile. 

‘*T have two reasons—perhaps more. Pen’yl- 
lan agrees with me, and I do not want to go 
back to town yet. I am going to take a rest. 


“At Pen’yllan? Here? With us?’ cried . must need one, or Aunt Clarissa would not 


‘Miss Mellicent, and Miss Hetty, and Miss Cla- } 
in chorus. 

“ Yes,’”’ enswered Lisbeth, in her most non- 
Ommittal fexhion. ‘‘At Pen’yllan, Aunt Hetty. 
Here, Aunt MeJ‘icent. With you, Aunt Cla- 
The Misses Tregarthyn became quite pale. | 
they glanced at each other, and shook their 
ds, ominously. This portended something 
dful, indeed. 

> * My love,” faltered Miss Clarissa. ; 
Ea) *“What?’’ interposed Lisbeth. ‘Won't you | 
det me stay? Are you tired of me? I told you } 
“that you would be, you know, before I came.” { 


find so much fault with my appearance. I 
don’t want to ‘go off on my looks,’ before my 
time, and you know they are always telling 
me I'am pale and thin. Am I pale and thin, 
Georgy?” 

‘“Yes,”’ confessed Georgy, ‘‘ you are,’ 
she gave her a troubled look. 

‘‘Then,”’ returned Lisbeth, ‘‘ there is all the 
more reason that I should rusticate. Perhaps, 
by the spring, I shall be red and fat, like 
Miss Rosamond Puddifoot,’’ with a little laugh. 
‘And I shall have taken to tracts, and soup- 
kitchens, and given up the world, and wear 
a yellow bonnet, and call London a ‘vortex 


’ 


and 
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f sinful pleasure,’ as she pra Why, my dene 
Georgy, what is the matter?” 

The fact was, that a certain incongruity in her 

beloved Lisbeth’s look and tone, had so fright- 

ned Georgy, and touched her susceptible heart, 


that the tears had rushed to her eyes, and she } 


was filled with a dolorous pity. 
‘You are not—you are not happy,” she 
ied all at once. ‘You are not, or you would 
ot speak in that queer, satirical way. I wish 
you would be a little—a little more—kind, Lis- 
beth.” 
_ Lisbeth’s look was a positively guilty one. 
.. “ Kind!’ she exclaimed. < Kind, Georgy?’ 
| Having gone so far, Georgy could not easily 
draw back, and was fain to go on, though she 
became conscious that she had placed herself 
in ® very trying position. 
‘It is not kind to keep everything to your- 
elf so closely,’’ she said, tremulously, ‘‘ As 
if we did not care for you, or could not com- 
-prehend-——”’ 
She stopped, because Lisbeth frightened her 
gain. She became so pale, that it was im- 
ossible to say anything more. . Her great, dark 
eyes dilated, as if with a kind of horror, at 
‘something. 
**You—you think I have a secret,’’ she in- 
upted her, with a hollow-sounding laugh. 
“And you are determined. to make a heroine 
ut of me, instead of allowing me to enjoy my 
Winerves’ in peace, You don’t comprehend 
‘nerves’, that is clear. You are running at a 
red rag, Georgy,,my dear. It is astonishing 
how prone you good, tender-hearted people are 
ito run at red rags, and toss, and worry them.”’ 
> It was: plain that she would never betray 
herself. She would hold at arm’s-length even 
the creature who loved her best, and was most 
/worthy of her confidence. It was useless to 
y to win her to any revelation of her feel- 


Georgy. fell to at her packing again, with a 
ry melancholy consciousness of the fact, that 
‘Bhe had done no good by losing control over } 
er innocent emotions, and. might. have done 


harm. It had pained her inexpressihly to see 
that quick dread of self-betrayal, which had 
nounced itself in the sudden loss of. color, 
d the odd expression in her friend’s eyes. 
“She does not love me as I love her,’ was 
her pathetic, mental conclusion.“ ‘Te she did, 
“the would not be so afraid of me.’ 
"When Lisbeth bade her good-by, at the little 


Tailway- station, the girl’s heart quite failed her, : retrieve her lost, self-respect. 


yy What shall I say to mamma and papa?’’ 
- asked. 
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is “Tell aie, ‘thet Pen’ ena agrees with me 
so well, that I don’t like to leave it, for the 
present,’ was Lisbeth’s answer. ‘‘And tell 
Mrs. Esmond that I will write to her myself.’’ 

‘‘And—’’ in’ timid desperation—‘‘and Hector, 
Lisbeth,?”’ 

“Hector?” rather sharply. ‘‘ Why.,.Hector? 
What has he to do with the matter? But stay!” 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘I suppose it. would 
be, only civil. Tell him—tell him—that Aunt 
Clarissa sends her love, and hopes he will take 
care of his lungs.’’ 

And yet, though this irreverent speech was 
her last, and. she made it in her most malicious 
manner, the delicate, dark face, and light, small 
figure, had a.strangely desolate look to Georgy, 
as, when the train bore her away, she caught hei 
last farewell glimpse of them. on the platform of 
the small station. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Lispeta stood before her mirror, that night, 
slowly brushing up her hair, and feeling the 
silence of the small chamber acutely. 

« It would never have done,’’ she said to her- 
self.. ‘*It would never have done at all. This 
is the better ‘way—better, by far.’’ 

But it was hard enough to face, and it was 
fantastic enough to think that she had really de- 
termined to face it. In a minute or so she sat 
down, with her brush in her hand, and her hair 
loose upon’ her shoulders, to confront the facts 
once more. She was going te spend her winter 
at Pen’yllan.. She had given up the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. She was going to breakfast at eight, 
dine at two when there was no company, take 
five o'clock tea,,and spend the evening with the 
Misses Tregarthyn. She would stroll in the 
garden, walk on the beach, and take Miss Cla- 
rissa’s medicines meekly. At, this. point a new 


; view of the case presented itself to her, and she 


began to jaugh. .Mustard-baths, and Dr, Puddi- 
foot’s prescriptions, in incongruous connection 
with her own personal knowledge of things, ap- 
peared all at once so ludicrous, that they got the 
better of her, and she laughed until she found 
herself crying; and then, angry as she, was et 
her. own weakness, the tears got the better of 
her, too, for a short time. If she had never been 
emotional. before, she was emotional enough in 
these days. She could not pride herself upon 
her immovability new. She felt, constantly, 
either passionate anger against herself, or pas- 
sionate contempt, or a passionate eagerness to 
What could she 
do? How could she rescue herself? This would 
not do! This would not do! She must make 
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some new struggle! These sort of things she was 
saying feverishly from morning until night. 

Secretly she had almost learned to detest 
Pen’yllan. Pen’yllan, she told herself, had been 
the cause of all her follies; but it was safer at 
present than London. If she stayed at Pen’yllan 
long enough; surely she could wear herself out, 
or rather wear out her fancies. A less resolute 
young woman would, in all likelihood, have 
trifled weakly with her danger; but it was not 
so with Lisbeth. She had not trifled with it from 
the first; she had held herself stubbornly aloof 
from ‘any little self-indulgence; and now she was 
harder ‘upon herself than ever. She would have 
died cheerfully, rather than have betrayed her- 
self, and if she could die, surely she could endure 
a dull winter. 

Her moral condition was so far improved, how- 
ever, that she did not visit her small miseries 
upon her aunts, as she would have done in the 
olden days. Her behaviour was really creditable, 
under the circumstances: She played chess with 
Miss Olarissa in the evening, or read aloud, or 
sung for them, and began to take a whimsical 
pleasure in their delight at her condescension. 
They were so easily delighted, that'she felt many 
a sting of shame at her former delinquencies. 
She had an almost morbid longing “to be good,” 
like Georgy, and she practised this being ‘* good”’ 
upon the three spinsters, with a persistence at 
which she herself both laughed and cried when 
she was alone. Her first letter to Georgy puz- 
zled the girl indescribably, and yet touched her 
somehow. She, who believed her beloved Lis- 
beth to be perfect among women, could not quite 
understand the physiological crisis through 
which ‘she was passing, and yet could not fail 
to feel that something unusual was happening. 

“T take Aunt Clarissa’s medicine with a mild 
regularity which alarms her,” the latter an- 
nounced. ‘She thinks I must be going into a 
consumption, and tearfully consults Dr. Puddi- 
foot in private. The cook is ordered to prepare 
particularly nourishing soups for dinner, and if 
my appetite is not something startling, every- 
body turns pale. And yet all this does not seem 
to me as good a joke as it would have done years 
ago. I see another side to it. I wonder how it 
is that they can be so fond of me. For my part, 
Iam sure I could never have been fond of Lis- 
beth Crespigny.”’ 

The roses fell, one by one, in Miss Clarissa’s 
flower-beds, and so at last did the palest autumn 
bloom; the leaves dropped from the trees, and 
the winds from the sea began to blow across the 
sands, in chilly gusts. But Lisbeth stayed bravely 
on. Rainy days dragged by wearily enough, and 











cold ones made their appearance, but she did not 
give up even when Mrs. Despard wondered, and 
Georgy implored in weekly epistles. The winter 
routine of the Tregarthyn household was not 
exciting, but it was a sort of safeguard. Beiter 
dullness than semething worse! Perhaps, in 
time, by spring, it might be different. And yet 
she could not say that she found her state of 
mind improving. And as to her body—well, 
Miss Clarissa might well sigh over her in secret. 
If she had been pale and thin before, she had 
not gained flesh and color. She persisted in her 
long walks in desperation, and came home after 
them, looking haggard and hollow-eyed. She 
wandered about the garden, in self-defence, and 
was no'less tired. She followed Dr. Puddifoot’s 
directions to the letter; and, to the Misses Tre- 
garthyns’ dismay, was not improved. In fact, as 
that great man, Dr. Puddifoot, observed, ‘‘Some- 
thing was radically wrong.”’ 

It was an unequal, miserable enough struggle, 
but it had its termination ; and, like all such ter- 
minations, it was an abrupt, unexpected, almost 
fantastic one. Lisbeth had never thought of such 
an end to her self-inflicted penance. No such 
possibility had presented itself to her mind. It 
was not her way to romance, and she had con- 
fined herself to realities. 

Sitting at her bed-room window, one chill, un- 
comfortable December day, she arrived at a fanci- 
ful caprice. It was as raw and miserable a day 
as one would, or rather would not, wish to see. 
The wind blew over ‘the sea in gusts, the gulls 
flew languidly under the gray sky, a few dead 
leaves swirled about in eddies in the road, and 
yet this caprice took possession of Lisbeth, as 
she looked out, and appreciated the perfection of 
desolateness. Since Georgy had left Pen’yllan, 
she had never once been near the old trysting- 
place. Her walks had always been in an oppo- 
site direction, and now it suddenly occurred to 
her, that she would like to go and see how things 
would look in her present mood. In five minutes 
from the time the fancy seized her, Miss Clarissa 
caught a glimpse of something through the par- 
lor window, which made her utter an exclama- 
tion’: 

‘‘ Lisbeth |’? she said. ‘Out again, and on 
such a day! Dear me! I do trust she is well 
wrapped up.” 

Lisbeth made her way, against the damp, chill 
wind, with a touch of positively savage pleasure 
in her own discomfort. The sands were wet, and 
unpleasant to walk on; and she was not sorry. 
What did it matter? She was in the frame of 
mind to experience a sort of malicious enjoy- 
ment of outward miseries. The tryst looked 
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melancholy enough, when she reached it. She 
made her way to the nook, behind the shelter- 
ing rocks, and stood there, looking out to sea, 
stricken with a sort of chill. She had not ex- 
pected to find the place wearing its summer 
aspect, but she was scarcely prepared to face such 
desolateness. Everything was gray—gray toss- 
ing sea, gray screaming gulls, gray lowering sky. 

«*It would have been better to have stayed at 
home,”’ she said. 

Stid she could not make up her mind to turn 
back at once, and lingered a little, leaning against 
a rock, shivering, and feeling dreary; and so it 
was, that the man who was approaching first 
caught sight of her figure. 

Lisbeth did not see this man. She did not 
care to see either man or woman, at present. 
The gulls suited her better than human beings, 
and she believed herself to be utterly alone, until 
footsteps upon the sand, quite near, made her 
turn with an impatient start. 

The man—he was not a yard from her side— 
raised his hat and stood still. The man was 
Hector Anstruthers. 

For a moment neither uttered a word. Lis- 
beth thought her heart must have stopped beat- 
ing. She had turned cold as marble. When she 
could control herself sufficiently to think at all, 
she thought of Georgy. 

‘«* What is the matter?’’ she exclaimed. ‘Is 
somebody ill? Georgy?” 

“Georgy is quite well,’’ he answered. 

Then he came close, and held out his hand, 
with a strange, melancholy smile. 

‘‘I ask pardon for alarming you,” he said. 
“T ask pardon for coming without an excuse; 
but I have no excuse. “Won’t you shake hands 
with me, Lisbeth ?” 

She got through the ceremony as quickly as 
possible, and then drew back, folding her shawl 
about her. She was shivering with something, 
also, besides cold. If she had only been safe 
at home. If nobody was in danger, what on 
earth had he come for? 

‘«T was a little startled,” shesaid. ‘‘Pen’yllan 
is not very attractive to people, as a rule, in 
winter, and it seemed the most natural thing 
that Georgy was ill, and had sent you to me.” 
Then, after a little pause, and a sidelong glance 
at him, ‘‘ You look as if you had been ill your- 
self.”’ 

He certainly did. He was thin, and haggard, 
and care-worn. His eyes were dangerously 
bright, and he had a restless air. He was not 
so sublime a dandy, either, as he had been; 
there was even a kind of negligence about him. 

“Aunt Clarissa must have been very much 
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alarmed when she saw you,’’ Lisbeth — pro- 
ceeded, trying to get up a creditable smile. 

“IT have not seen Miss Clarissa,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘*I came kere first.” 

This was so ominou-, that Lisbeth succumbed. 
She knew, when he said this, that he did not 
intend to keep up appearances.’ But she made 
one more poor effort. 

“Then, perhaps, we had better go home,’ 
she remarked. 

‘*No,”’ he returned, quickly. 
thing to say.” 

She felt herself losing strength. But what 
did it matter, let him say what he would? 
Perhaps it was something about Georgy. She 
had a dreary feeling that she was ready for 
anything. 

“Go on!” she said. 

“Oh?!” he cried, in bitter, impatient resigna- 
tion of her stoicism. ‘‘Arm yourself against 
me; I know you will do that. . Sneer at my 
folly; Iam prepared for that, too. But I shall 
speak, It is Fate. I am a fool, but I must 
speak,’? 

‘Was it to say this that you came here ?”’ 
interposed Lisbeth. 

“IT came because I could not stay away. 
You are my Fate, I tell you,’ almost angrily. 
‘*You wilk not let me rest. When I kissed 
your hands, that last night, I gave myself up 
to my madness. I had tried to persuade my- 
self that I had no love for you; but that cured 
me, and showed me how I had deceived my- 
self. IE have never ceased to love you, from 
the first; and you——’’ 

His words died upon his lips. She looked 
as he had never seen her look before. She 
leaned against the rock, as if she needed sup- 
port. Suddenly her eyes and lashes were wet, 
and she began to tremble slightly. He checked 
himself, full of swift remorse. What a rough 
brute he was ! 

‘Don’t!’ he said. 
frighten you.” 

She lifted her eyes, piteously ; her lips parted, 
as if she was going to speak; but she did not 
speak. She was even weaker than she had 
thought. She had never been so helpless and 
shaken before. She shrank from him, and 
drooping her face upon the rock, burst into 
hysterical tears. 

He did not pause to ask himself what it meant. 
He did not understand women’s nerves. He 
only comprehended that she had given way, 
that everything was changed, that she was un- 
strung and weeping. Ina moment he had her 
in his arms, exclaiming, passionately, 


*“*T have some- 


“TIT did not mean to 
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*« Lisbeth ! Lisbeth !’’ And then the little straw 
hat, with its blue ribbon, slipping away from the 
small, pale face, that lay upon his breast, he 
bent and covered this small, pale, tear-wet face 
with reckless kisses. 

For the moment he did not care what came 
next, nor what doom he brought upon himself, 
he was so mad with long pent-up love and 
misery. He found the little hand under the 
shawl, too, and fell to kissing that, also, and 
would not let it go. 

‘*Don’t be cruel to me, Lisbeth,’’ he pleaded, 
when she tried to draw it away; and she was 
forced to let it remain. ‘Don’t be cruel to me,”’ 
he said, and still held this hand, when she re- 
leased herself at last, and stood up, miserable 
and shame-faced, yet far less miserable than she 
had been. 

“}t—it is you who are cruel!’’ she faltered. 
** What am I to say to you? You have left me 
nothing to say.’ 

She hung back, half afraid of his vehemence. 
He had begun with bitter ravings, and in five 
minutes had ended by crushing her in his arms. 
It was her punishment that she should be so 
humbled and brought down. 

“Say nothing,’ he cried. 
I love you. It is Fate.’ 

She could not help seeing the fantastic side of 
this, and she smiled, a little, daring smile, though 
she hung her head. 

“Are you—proposing to me?’’ she ventured, 
hoping to retrieve herself. 

He could not stand that, but she would not let 
him burst out again, and leave her no chance to 
assert her privilege to struggle at retaining the 
upper hand. 

«You told me that you came in spite of your- 
self, because you could not stay away. Was it 
true ?’’ she asked. 

“« Yes,” 


Sad 
«Let. me say all. 





She could not help feeling a glow of triumph, 
and it shone in her eyes. 

‘¢T am glad of that,’’ she said. 
It saves me’ so much.”’ 

«And I may stay ?’’ he exclaimed, in his old, 
impetuous fashion. <‘‘ Lisbeth—— 

Though he held her hand fast, she managed to 
stoop down, under pretence of rescuing the blue- 
ribboned hat from the sand. 

‘You need not go,’’ she answered. 

And that’ was the end of it. 

The three Misses Tregarthyn looked at each 
other in blank dismay, when these two walked 
into the parlor, an hour after, But Hector 
grasped his nettle with a matter-of-fact boldness, 
for which Lisbeth intensely admired him in secret. 

«‘T went out on the beach to find Miss Cres- 
pigny, and [ found her,’”’ he announced. ‘Here 
she is, Miss Clarissa; Miss Mellicent, Miss Hetty! 
She has promised to marry me. Oblige us with 
your blessing.” q 

The trio fell upon their beloved Lisbeth, and 
embraced, as they had done on the previous occa- 
sion ; but this time she bore it better. 

That night Lisbeth sat up until one o’clock, 
writing a long letter to Georgy Esmond, and try- 
ing, in a strangely softened and penitent mood, 
to be open and straightforward for once. 

‘IT am going to marry Hector Anstruthers, 
and try to be better,”’ she wrote. ‘You know 
what I mean, when I say ‘better.’ I mean that 
I want to make Lisbeth Anstruthers a far differ- 
ent creature from Lisbeth Crespigny. Do you 
think I ever can be a ‘good’ woman, Georgy— 
like you and your mother? If I ever am one, it 
will be you two whom I must thank.’ And as she 
wrote this, she shed not*unhappy tears over it. 

‘«Perhaps,”’ she said, ‘‘ Love will make me as 
tender as other women.’’ 

And this Love did. 

THE END. 


“Tam glad. 





WATCHING FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY GEORGE WEATHERBY. 


is 
Tue passing bell, for the dying year, 
Rings through the silence far and near, 
With solemn dirge-notes, soft and low 
Tolling a requiem, sad and slow, 
For swiftly passing Time! 
Dying! dying! dying! 
Ring out the bells in mournful rhyme! 
Flying! flying! flying! 
As we watch from the window the cold snow lying, 
As white as the locks of Old Time. 





It. 
Hark |. far away in the old ehurch-tower, 
The clock is striking the midnight hour! 
Merrily now ring out the bells, 
Filling the air with joyous swells, 
To greet the new-born Time! 
Ringing! ringing! ringing! 
Thrilling the world with their mirthful chime, 
Merrily ringing, 
The birth of a New Year, so joyously singing, 
As we watch for the young, brave Time! 





rHE STORY OF CLEO: 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


«You shall ‘never wear ‘it while you live in ; sessed too much principle to interfere in his sis+ 


my house—never! You knew. you were going 
against my express comimands' when you made 
this. While I was standing over the sick bed of 
your grandmother Dawson, you were spending 


your time in this worldly vanity. You know, if 


I had béen‘here, you would never have dared to 
spend your precious time, given you on: proba~ 
tion, to make puffs and ruffles to ornament your 
sinful body, and draw.your soul down still deeper 
into the pit of perdition.”’ 

The young girl to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, made'no reply,. but a ‘close observer 
could see a deep tinge of scarlet sweep up to the 
lovely face, and that the slender ands were 
clasped so.tightly over the offending article in 
her lap, that the almond-shaped finger-nails were 
pressed into the very palms. But: her very si- 
lence seemed to displease her mother; for as she 


} ter’s domestic management, and so.weaken her 
influence by taking. sides with her daughter, 
spoke. 

‘« How can you go on so, Sister Ann?’’ he said. 

Mrs, Wilmer, in reply, bent upon him a severe 
look, but’ made no answer. in words. 

Nothing daunted, however, he went on: 

*€The idee of the¥é bein’ any wickedness in 
this !’’ he said, taking up fromthe table the dainty 
white waist, with its muslin and lace ruffles, and 
balancing it on the enil of his thumb, admiringly. 





‘‘ Wicked!’ Why, it is white as chalk; clear 
through. Who said, ‘consider thé lilies’? If 


erinkled all round the edges, gathered up in the 
middle with little gold-colored orniments to set 
em off, if stands to reason the Lord: wouldn't 


have sot us to considerin’ of ’em. And look at 


cast her cold, gray eyes on her a' moment, she } the hollyhocks once, and roses. No end: tothe 


said, 


tere had been anything wicked in them lilies, 
| 


ruffies.and’ puckers on *em; fixed Off enough 


‘* Well, can’t, you answer your mother; whén } sight gayer than’ this.’’ And he’ deposited the 


she.is talking to you? Where did you get the 
materials for that dress? Who helped you make 
it?” 

“T took the money Unele Joe sent me for a 
New-Year’s present. All the girls have got 
them. Kate Merriman helped me cutit. Slie is 
going to have a party next week, and——” 

Yes. I have no doubt) that you had the 
house full of girls while I was gone, though you 
well knew: my wishes on the subject.” 

‘*T have never disobeyed you yet,” answered 
the girl, proudly. ‘‘ Charley, and: Bridget, and 
I, have been here alone all the time... I took my 
muslin over one afternoon, and Kate helped me 
cut it.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps she thought, I might let you attend 
her party, But you shall not-go, Worldly, un- 
godly places, where they sing and dance! 1T 
want you to understand, once for’ all, that you 
shall not go; and. you'shall never ‘wear that 
dress. . I am, responsible for your.soul’s welfare, 
and I shall.do my,duty, by you, whether it is 
pleasing to you, or displeasing,’ 

The young girl made no reply, but silently rose 
and left the room, -As soon as she had gorie, a 
bluff, good-natured looking old gentleman, hermo+ 
ther’s brother, who had witnessed this scene with 
a great deal of pity, and indignation, but who pos- 


little: waist reverently upon the table again. 

“I have wanted to talk with you,’ he went 
dn to Say, ‘sever. sense I have: been here, | and 
seen your goin’s on with your children. -I tell 
you, Sister’ Ann, you are on the wrong track, 
and you will see it some day, and repent it, if you 
don’t turn in-time: You are'too harsh with ’em.’’ 

By this time Mrs.’ Wilmer’s thin cheek: began 
to flush; and her cold, gray eyes to sparkle. 

“I do not ask you, Ephrum,’’ she said, sharp- 
ly, ‘nor any one else, to teach me my duty to 
my children. I learn it from ‘a higher source. 
{ know: what is right better than ‘you.”’ 

+ You are as self-righteous as ever,”’ answered 
her brother. ‘‘When you, and Will, had your 
fight’ 

“JT. never fight with any one, Ephrum; and 

j you know it.”’ 
“No'! but you set up) your will like a rock, 
> and let weaker, or rather more tender and loving 
naturés, break ‘themselvyés to pieces on it. I 
know all about Will.' A better, more: generous- 
hearted fellow ‘never lived.”’ 

Mrs. Wilmer’s:thin lips quivered, in spite of 
her self-control; and: she prided herself greatly 
on her self-control. 

“ Will chose his own way, sind walked ‘in it. 
I am entirely guiltless in the matter.” 
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‘* Yes, that is your way. I never knew you, 
in your whole life, to own up you was in the 
wrong. Everybody around has got to knuckle 
to you. I never did, thank;fortin’ !, 1 was the 
only one in father’s family that wasn’t afraid to 
cross you. And I am the best friend you had 
amongst ’em, and you know it; for I can’t see 
you a plungin’ right into ruination, without 
warnin’ you. You know I warned: you about 
Willie before: your quarrel. I told you he was 
high-spirited, and he wouldn’t stand it, to be 
treated'as you was a treatin’ him. You tried to 
get him completely under your thumb, jest as 
you do everybody else. Wouldn’t let: him have 
a friend: here to see him. Made home a perfect 
place of torment to him. Wouldn't even let him 
read his booksin peace.” He paused, out of breath. 

«* Was it my duty,” quietly replied Mrs. Wil- 
mer, ‘‘to allow him to fill my house with his 
worldly, ungodly companions, and wicked books, 
and novels?” 


“To: begin with, it wasn’t your house. It 


was Will’s, your husband's. And it was the 
uncle that brought him up and started him in 
life, that you objected to, that last goin’ on ; and 
it was jest about’that time, that you burnt up a 
whole set of Dickens’s stories. I’ve always been 
glad that*Will run away from you, always.” 

“ Hush! The children will hear you.” 

Uncle Ephraim lowered: his voice a trifle ; but 
went on with as much earnestness as ever. 

‘*T stood by you, in that trouble, as well as I 
knowed how to.~ Not that you needed any help, 
in the line of. worldly affairs ; for he left you 
and the children a handsome property ; every 
cent he had, anyway. There wasn’t a mean 
hair in Will’s head. But I stood by you, and 
tried to check you up, though I kriew you had 
brought your trouble right on your own head. 
Nobody has ever heard a lisp from me, that Will 
wasn't drownded, ‘as folks s’pose. And I never 
have mentioned a word of what he told me that 
night. He was going away, just as I happened 
to come to your house on‘a visit, as you know. 
I met him at the gate, lookin’ like a ghost, and 
you in the house, lookin’ like another one. I 
stood by you, and helped you bear your trouble, 
the best I could. But if you get yourself in an- 
other scrape, and are left alone in your old age, 
you won’t have me to bear you company.” 

** You need not be afraid of my troubling you 
in any way!’ haughtily answered his listener. 

But he went on, without minding ‘the wither- 
ing tone in which she pronounced these last 
words. 

‘«There’s Charley. I hain’t hardly seen him 
sence I come here. And folks tell me that you 





are so hard on him, make home such a place of 
torment tu him, that he \won’t stay here any 
more than he can help; and that he is out in 
the street nights, with bad company, a gamblin’ 
and drinkin’.’”’ 

‘* He can’t blame me for his wickedness, if he 
dies a gambler. } never allowed him to play a 
game 6f:any kind at home. © I:burned up his 
chess-men, and his dominoes, and his checker- 
board, as fast ashe would bring them home, and 
I would do it-again.” 

** Yes,” said Uncle Ephraim, ‘‘ that is jest 
your way. And there’s your girl. Why, if I 
should treat my Nett as you treat her, I should 
expect she would run away and disgrace me. I 
shouldn’t expect nothin’ else. I’ve watched you 
pretty close these two days, and I tell you plain, 
the disposition you show to that girl is jest what 
drove Will away. It is a devilish disposition ; it 
is sardonix. Yes,’’ he repeated, with greater 
earnestness, ‘‘it is sardonix. You make your 
home a perfect prison-house. And if you'll take 
my advice, you'll turn round and let a little sun- 
shine into it. If you don’t, you'll be sorry. I 
hain’t seen you give either of your children o 
look that wasn’t reproachful and complaining. 
I hain’t heerd you give them a bright, cheerful, 
pleasant word, sence I’ve been here. You won't 
allow your girl'to dress any different from an 
old woman; won’t let her have any amusement 
whatever; won't let her have any young com- 
pany. Why, it is jest as nateral for young hearts 
to want to flock together, as it is, in the spring of 
the year, for robins, and blue-jays, and bobolinks, 
to sing at one time.”’ 

‘* Yes, you would advise me to let her go to 
perdition ; lose her soul, with the rest of the lost 
souls around here.” 

«« Sister Ann, it hain’t for you, nor me, to say 
whose souls are lost, and whose ain’t.”’ 

“I never thought I should hear you uphold 
ungodly pleasures, Ephraim.’ 

‘* I don’t uphold ’em, and you know EF don’t. 
But I tell my little girl, that if I am an elder 
in the church, that’s'no reason she shouldn’t 
have innocent mirth ‘and gayety, when it comes 
properly in her way. She loves her old father, 
bless her; and she loves the feller she is engaged 
to, as likely a young minister as there is in the 
State. And she’s none the worse for having gone 
to a party now and then. She hain’t never been 
afraid to come to her pa with any of her little 
troubles and tribulations. I tell you agin, you 
don’t do the right thing by your girl. You have 
been so overbearin’ and tyranical with her, that 
I can see she is as afraid of you as she is of the 
old cat, and she would confide in the furtherest 
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stranger before she would her own ma. And 
your boy, how can you expect to help him on in 
the right course, when you have got him so that 
he avoids you all he can, and. would as soon con- 
fide in anInjin as in you? I tell you, it isa 
wrong state of things, ‘and I am afraid you'll 
sup sorrow out of it if you don't turn your 
course.” 

And where was the subject of Uncle Ephraim’s 
sermon all this while ? She had rushed away to 
the parlor, the farthest room in the house, and 
there she stood by the western window, looking 
out. It was a very clean room, a very orderly 
room. Yes, terribly, fearfully orderly ! but oh, 
so bare, so desolate! In striking contrast to its 
bareness, was the face of its present occupant. 
She stood by the open window, beneath the stiff, 
green curtain, looking out, out, toward the sea, 
that bounded the horizon. It was a lovely face ; 
a sweet, loving, tender face; but now there was 
a mutinous look in the large, troubled eyes. She 
clasped her hands, as she looked out on the waste 
of waters. 

“Oh, if I could only sail away, out of this 
dreary, doleful life !”’ she cried. 

She turned her face instinctively to where, over 
the low roofs of the houses about it, the new hotel 
for summer boarders rose up in staring white- 
ness. There were some of the boarders out now, 
on the upper balcony, and she fancied she could 
distinguish, even at that distance, one tall, dis- 
tinguished figure, leaning in easy grace against 
the railing. There was a way for her to leave 
this bare, wretched, dreary life. It is not to the 
happy hearts, full of home-love and peace, that 
the tempter appeals most strongly. No, it is to 
the heart-hungry, the weary. There was One 
who fasted forty days and nights, and then after- 
ward, when He hungered, the tempter came to 
Him. 

Poor Cleo! 


She was heart-hungry, and the 
tempter that was assailing her soul, promised 
that the stones should be made bread. She is 


too tired, too wretched to think of it. But if she 
could only think, only know this Divine truth; 
if she would only resist the tempter, there were 
angels ready to minister to her. 

But she doesn’t think of that. She looks list- 
lessly out into the clean, bare yard. Mrs. Wil- 
mer will not allow any flowers in her garden. 
She thinks it a sinful waste of time. But her 
next neighbor, Mrs. Merryman, thought differ- 
ently ; and her yard was crowded full of summer 
beauties, a wilderness of sweet-scented flowers; 
and birds and bees congregated therein; and her 
children, happy as the birds, filled it with their 
blitheful laughter. 





There was'a great honeysuckle vine, that run 
up on a latticed frame, close by the low paling 
that separated the two yards; such a tangle of 
richness and gorgeous coloring, to be sure. It 
had overrun the lattice-frame, and climbed over 
into Mrs: Wilmer’s side of the wall, and_blos- 
somed as brightly there, as if it were not-an in- 
trusion and an offence. 

This vine was of no use at all. Apples would 
never hang from its branches. Its roots would 
never, by any possibility, produce potatoes. But 
how perfectly had beauty-loving nature adorned 
it! And Cleo wondered vaguely, as sne looked 
at it, whether Nature felt guilty at all, as she 
fashioned the sweet, useless leaves and blossoms. 
And the gay humming-birds, joyous little idlers, 
who ‘toiled not, neither did they spin,’’ that 
were flitting about the fragrant hearts of the 
flowers. Cleo wondered if Nature thought she 
was doing a vain thing, a wicked thing, when she 
gilded those tiny and perfectly useless wings such 
an exquisite hue, more beautiful and changeful 
than any pains-taking mortal might hope to paint. 
But Cleo had not much time for her musings. The 
cold, complaining tones, which she had fled away 
to escape, were heard now in the hall, and the 
door opened, and the cold, rebuking eyes were 
bent upon her. " 

** Cleopatra, you have dropped a flower here, 
in the hall. I saw you wasting your time out 
there by that honeysuckle vine, this morning, 
when you should have been at work in the 
house.” 

“T will come, mother, and pick it up,’’ said 
Cleo, wearily. 

‘‘ How many times a day am I obliged to re- 
buke your idle, disorderly ways? You trouble 
and anaoy me more than I can tell.’’ 

“‘T know I do; I ama trouble to you all the 
time.” Here the tears, that had been so near 
the surface all the morning, overflowed the large 
eyes. “I wish I were away from here. I wish 
father had lived. I don’t believe I should have 
annoyed him so,’’ she cried, passionately. 

“You are exceedingly like your father, ex- 
ceedingly.”’ : 

As she said this, Mrs. Wilmer left thé room ; 
and in a minute Cleo could hear the sharp, me- 
tallic tones in the kitchen, agonizing Bridget 
with rebukings for some fault, either real or fan- 
cied. 

But as she stands there, by the window, alone, 
she hears again the words that she heard last 
night, down by the lake. 

**Cleo, beauty, listen to me. 
how lovely you are !’’ 

These words sounded above the sharp voice out 


Oh, my darling, 
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in the kitchen. She knew.she ought not to listen 
to'that.woice, to dream of it. But oh, home was 
so dreary—dreary!. And Philip Evans would 
make her a home so bright, so luxurious, so, love- 
glorified; full of all, the beauty and happiness 
she had been deprived of, that she haddreamed of. 
She knew. it was all wrong, his wooing her in 
this clandestine manner,, urging her, to elope 
with him, and, above all things, to keep the mat- 
tera secret fromeyery one. It was all wrong, 
wrong. And. then, in spite of his fascinations, 
his charm of manner, his, passionate protesta- 
tions of love for her, some subtle intuition taught 
her to beware of hi», But then, home was so 
dreary—dreary!, Poor Cleo! She was yery un- 
happy, yery young, very guileless. Philip Evans 
thought her.an easy prey. 

This Philip Evans—that was not his. tree 
name; he had left his real name with a wife 
and three children in California; but this was 
the name. he had passed by for a year or so— 
was a professional gambler. He had come down 
to Claythorpe, following rich and rather ver- 
dant young Southerner, who, he thought, was 
spending his summer there, He felt certain of 
a rich prize. But when he arrived there, he 
found the prey had flown, haying been called 
suddenly home by the death of his father, There 
was no other prize there rich enough to tempt 
him much, and haying had unusually good luck 
in Chicago, he was not compelled te exert him- 
self at once; but he certainly intended to return 
to some of the large western cities soon. Yet 
after he had looked into Cleo Wilmer’s eyes, he 
resolved to stay awhile, to play a still darker 
game. 

Meantime, he passed at the hotel for avery 
exemplary young man. Indeed, a maiden sister 
of the innkeeper, who prided herself upon her 
power of reading characters in the features un- 
erringly, thought he was a city clergyman, re- 
cruiting the health he had lost in ministerial 
duties. A few of the wild ones of Claythorpe 
did not think so; among them, Ralph Bryan, 
nephew of the hotel-keeper. He was clerk in 
the great shipping-house of the wealthy firm of 
Lynn & Willis, in New York City, but was visit- 
ing his uncle during his summer yacation, 
Wickedness, as well as virtue, has a way of re- 
cognizing its true kindred, and it was not long 
before Ralph Bryan and Philip Evans were 
friends and allies, Their rooms at the hotel wit- 
nessed many a midnight orgie. 

Ralph had introduced Charley Wilmer to Philip 
Evans, and the latter soon could wind them both 
round his finger. ’ 

It was one day, toward sunset, that he first 




















met Cleo, She was walking on the beach with 
Charley. That was one of the few things that 
her mother did not object to. She was willing 
to let Cleo go and walk. She thought it was for 
her health. There.Cleo met him almost daily ; 
first with Charley, afterward alone. 

It was in these dangerously beautiful hours that 
he brought all his varied and wonderful powers of 
fascination to bear upon Cleo’s loying and tender 
little heart, It was all so strange, so new, so 
sweet to her, the homage, the worship, and the 
new and delightful world he took her into, with 
his brilliant descriptions of beauty, and eulture, 
andart. What poetry he repeated to her, with his 
dark glowing eyes bent upon her innocent, trust- 
ing, wild-rose of a face! What words of admira- 
tion and impassioned; love he whispered in 
her ear, more dangerously sweet to her than the 
loveliest poem! And the solemn ocean-waves 
rolling in at their feet, brought to her no voice of 
warning. 

It. was. then that poor Cleo needed a mother, 
But, as Uncle Ephraim told his sister, her chil- 
dren would sooner, confide in any stranger than 
in her. 

On the evening of the day on which he had 
held his plain talk with his sister, Uncle Ephraim 
returned to his home, a pretty inland village, 
bright with anticipations of seeing his Nettie ; 
little dreaming that his prophecies, spoken to 
his sister, were so near fulfillment, 

That evening, Cleo and Philip Evans met by 
their old trysting-place, down.om the beach. Is 
it not strange how some seeming trifle will change 
a person’s whole destiny? That pretty, white 
waist was not of much consequence, certainly ; 
but yet her mother’s tyranny concerning it, who 
may know how much influence it had over poor 
Cleo? At all events, it was that. night that she 
yielded, for the first time, to her lover’s plead- 
ings, and gave her promise to fly with him, to 
leave home and country for his sake. There 
were reasons, he said, why he could not wed her 
openly... But oh! he would make her life beauti- 
ful: .“‘so beautiful,’ he vowed, ‘that she should 
never repent her choice; never be sorry that she 
gave up all for him,’’ And Cleo, fascinated and 
enthralled .by him, as she was, her first thought 
was, that sheshould escape. the terrible dreariness 
and tyranny of her home. And Charley, her 
darling brother, the one being in the whole world 
nearest to her, Philip said, should come and 
live with them in their beautiful home, . Charley 
was getting wild, was getting into bad company ; 
but surely Philip’s influence, when. he was his 
brother, would help'to restrain him, help him to 
do better, and she would make such a warm, 
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bright, loving home for him, and surely she could 
save him yet. Poor Cleo! 





‘* There can be nothing done, only for me to die.”’ 
‘¢ Hush, Charley !’’ and Cleo clung to his cold 


And so the night came when she was to go. } hands, as if the river of death was already wash- 
Ii was only ten o’clock, and she was not to start } ing to his feet, and her weak hands could hold 


until midnight. In the harbor, three miles away, } him back from it. 


‘Tell me the whole story, 


was a vessel outward bound, and they were to} and then I will find a way to help you.” 


sail init, He had told her, and she believed, 


And at last, though his talk was broken often 


that a clergyman, a friend of his, was on board, $ by wild words of terror, and remorse, and regret, 
whe would marry them as soon as they embarked. } Cleo learned the truth. 


She had written a note to her mother, telling her 3 


Charley had a wonderful gift of penmanship. 


all. It was a pitiful letter, showing how the} He could copy any writing so as to puzzle an ex- 
heart-hunger of a life had caused her to grasp} pert. And it was in Ralph Bryan’s room, one 
even the Sodom-apples, which she would too} day, a few days before his return to New York, 


surely find contained only ashes. 


that Charley, carelessly taking up Ralph’s pen, 


It still lacked two hours of the time when she } began to show off his wonderful talent in that 
was to meet him, yet she was all ready, with her } direction. Ralph had just received a letter from 
hat and water-proof on. She sat by the open } his employers, asking him to return upon such 
window of her room, feeling as if it were all a} a day,and the letter lay open on the table, signed 
wild dream, when suddenly she heard her name } by the business name of the firm, in the bold 


breathed under the window. She leaned her} handwriting of the senior partner. 


head out. 

“‘Charley! You here?”’ she cried, in astonish- 
ment; for Charley had been called away for two 
days, pleading business; but called away, she 


In a few 
minutes Charley showed him a fac-simile ot the 
writing, so strikingly like the original, that Ralph 
was delighted. He said to Charley, ‘If that 
was signed now, to a check for five hundred dol- 


supposed, by Philip, that he might not discover } lars, it would be something worth while,” And 


her intended flight. 

‘Hush, Cleo! Don’t wake mother,’ he re- 
plied, in a low tone. ‘‘I have'something terrible 
to tell you. Come out here,” 

In a moment she stood beside him. 

‘«« Has anything happened?’ she faltered. “Is 
Philip——” 

Charley did not seem to notice what she said; 
did not appear to think of the strangeness of her 
being robed in hat and water-proof at that hour. 
His fair, boyish face was like death, and his 
yoice hoarse with emotion. 

‘*I have come to bid you good-by, Cleo,”’ he 
cried; and the boy, for he was only a boy, hardly 
seventeen, threw his arm round his sister’s neck, 
and clung to her. 

«¢ You don’t know what I have done, Cleo. But 
I will not live to be despised, shunned, impri- 
soned—to see my name in the papersas a forger. 
I will never live to see it. I was going to drown 
my life and my disgrace down there in the water 
to-night; but—but I wanted to see you, to tell 
you how it was. Mother would never forgive 

me; never show me any mercy or pity, I know; 
but I wanted you to know that I was not so 
guilty as I seem to be. He led me into it, got 
me in his debt. And then it was only for fifty 
dollars when I wrote it, He changed it him- 
self to five hundred.” 
‘‘He? Who?’ gasped his sister, her heart 
sinking. ‘Tell me all about it, Charley, and 


from that moment he gave Charley no peace. He 
was in debt to Bryan, and had no means to pay, 
and: Bryan threatened to go to his mother, and 
tell her the whole story of his misdoings, and 
disgracehieefurever in Claythorpe. As for Bryan 
himself, he was in debt to everybody. And, 
finally, one day, when Charley was more than 
half- intoxicated, and half-driven to desperation 
by Bryan’s threats of exposure, he wrote the 
name of Mr. Willis, the elder of Ralph’s em- 
ployers, upon a check for fifty dollars. No more 
than that, as he solemnly declared. But Bryan 
had changed it afterward to five hundred. They 
obtained the money without any difficulty. After- 
ward, Charley had a recollection of asking Bryan 
if the cashier at the bank didn’t give him more 
than fifty dollars. Bryan had replied that the 
cashier had made a mistake, and handed him 
more. ‘‘ But we should be fools indeed, if we 
rectified it,’ he said. ‘Banks never do, and 
why should we?” 

_ They paid their debts of honor, or rather dis- 
honor, and then made a night of it. The next 
day Ralph returned to New York. Two days 
after, the check, unexpectedly, was returned to 
New York, earlier than Ralph had supposed. 
The forgery was discovered, the guilty parties 
traced, and Ralph absconded. 

Charley, in consequence, had received a let- 
ter from Mr, Willis, telling him that his crime 
was known, and bidding him to come to New York 





then I can see what can be done,’’ 





at once. - 
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“I will defer all talk of justice ‘and punish- 
ment,”’ the letter concluded, ‘‘ until I see you.” 

“*T can’t go, Cleo. I will not meet him. I can- 
not.’’ With these despairing words, Charley 
ended the wretched story. 

‘*But won’t it be best? When he sees how 
young you are——” y 

«*Never! Cleo, I will never go!’’ 

‘Then I must.” 

** You, Cleo ?”’ 

“ Yes!" 

Charley looked at her in amazement. 

‘* How could you go, Cleo? You were never 
from home in your life. What could you do 
alone, in that great'city? No! Iam not worth 
the trouble. Let me die, and end it all ; then you 
will be rid of me.”’ 

“Qh, Charley, Charley! Don’t talk so, or you 
will kill me! You will live, and be a good man. 
I shall be proud of my brother yet. I know you 
will ‘never touch a card again, or a glass of 
wine.” 

** Nevey, Cleo! As God is my judge, if I live 
a thousand years! I have had a lesson; that is 
enpugh for one life.” 

‘Why did he want you to come at once—im- 
mediately ?’ 

**I don’t know; and he may change his mind, 
and send an officer for me any minute. But he 
will only have my dead body to take to prison.”’ 

“Hush! Is that the train coming for the 
city?” 

«Yes. But——” 

“Don’t talk.”” And she took his arm, and 
hurried him down the walk, toward the gate. 
“‘T have money enongh in my pocket to take me 
there and back.” 

«But, Cleo, how can you go?” 

‘Charley, I must go. I must see him, if you 
will not. When I tell him how young you are, 
how good you are, only led away by evil com- 
panions, and how you repent what you have 
done, and will never—never do anything like it 
again, I know he will be merciful to us.”’ 

By walking fast, they had just time to reach 
the train, no more. To save Charley's life, his 
honor, that was her first thought, her first duty. 
But during their hurried walk toward the depot, 
she thought, ] 

‘* Shall I take Charley into my confidence, and 
leave word for Philip? Would he like it? 
Would he be willing for me to break the invalu- 
able secrecy he has pledged me to ?’’ 

But Charley put a stop to her doubts and 
anxious thoughts on this subject, by saying, that 
if she went to the city, he should go, too; not to 
see Mr. Willis ; but he should go to the city with 





her, and then, if she would, if she’ could, she 
could go, and try to save him. ; 

Cleo gave one thought to his wild threats to 
kill himself; and though he was not weak natu- 
rally, she knew his nerves were all unstrung by 
his terror, and his dissipated habits of late; and 
se, she told him she should be glad to have 
him. 

And Philip! She could explain it to him 
afterward. When he knew that Charley’s life 
was in peril—her darling, her only brother, and 
there was a chance for her to save him from 
death and dishonor, Philip would think it but 
right for her to go, and she should be home 
again to-morrow night; and then she could tell 
him all. 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, Cleo 
stood in front of the massive, imposing front of 
Messrs. Lynn & Willis’s office. She asked to 
see Mr. Willis, and a clerk led the way to the 
private office, and opening the door. without 
glancing in, bowed to Cleo to enter. 

A gentleman was sitting before a desk, writing. 
Hearing her step, he looked around. But he 
was comparatively young. Cleo had imagined 
Mr. Willis as being old, and gray-headed—a 
great contrast to this handsome, brown-haired 
young gentleman before her. But she did not 
give much thought to his looks. She was trem- 
bling with her agitation and suspense, and her 
face was white as death when she threw back 
her thick veil, and: looked up to him with fear, 
and sorrow, and pleading, in her great, dark 
eyes. é 
“«Can I assist you in any way?’ he began, 
and was bringing a chaiy forward for her. 

But she did not notice the chair. She clasped 
her hands in anguished entreaty. 

*«Oh, sir, I have come to plead with you for 
mercy! Iam Charley Wilmer’s sister. It was 
an awful thing he did, I know, but then he is so 
young, so unused to the world, and he repents 
of it so bitterly. I know, if you should see him, 
you would think that he did.” 

There was a look of surprise on her audi- 
tor’s face. But in her agitation she did not 
notice this. She only thought of Charley— 
Charley and his danger; and she went on, hur- 
riedly, 

** He was about to kill himself with the shame, 
and disgrace, and remorse. Oh, how he repents 
of it! You know you wrote him to come to you 
at once. Buthe would not, dare not come, and 
so I told him I would. He is my only brother, 
and I love him so. How could I see him throw 
his life away, without making an effort to save 
him? I don’t ask you—I don’t want you to lose 
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your money. But if you will only give us time— 
Charley and me—we will work’ years and years 
to pay the debt. If you will only not put Charley 
in prison, he will never do anything of the 
kind again. He is good, good as he can be, only 
he was young and impulsive, and was led astray 
by others, older and more guilty than he.”’ 

The debt?’ said the young man, in bewil- 
derment. “There must be some mistake. I 
don’t understand——”” 

“You are Mr. Willis ?”’ 

**No! Iam Angus Lynn, the junior member 
of the firm. Please sit down, and I will call Mr. 
Willis. He is in the next room.” 

He made no noisy demonstrations of pity and 
sympathy, yet, years afterward, Cleo remembered 
just how pityingly and tenderly his blue eyes 
rested upon her. He left the room, and in a 
few minutes another gentleman entered, a tall, 
noble-looking man, with iron-gray hair and mus- 
tache. Cleo felt, the moment she saw his kindly 
face, that he would be ‘her friend; he would give 
Charley a chance to live to reform. 

‘* So this is Cleo Wilmer?’’ said he, advancing, 
and taking both her cold, trembling little hands 
in his own. 

«* Yes,” said Cleo, simply, wondering why this 
perfect stranger had the power of taking her 
heart so by storm. ’ 

**You have come to see about your brother? 
Brave girl! But you need have no fear, my 
child. I will take good care of Charley.” 

Every word he uttered thrilled her, and filled 
her with such strange emotions, memories and 
longings. Who was this stranger, who was yet 
not a stranger, at least to her soul? Why, as he 
looked down upon her, still holding her hands 
close clasped in his, his lips were quivering with 
emotion, and—yes, there were tears in his eyes. 

**Can you guess why I sent for Charley to 
come here? Why I couldn’t send an officer for 
him? Why I kept the matter a secret even from 
my partner? Why, impatient of waiting any 
longer, I was just going to start for Claythorpe, 
on the next train ?”’ 

He did not wait for her to reply, but went on, 
still holding her hands closely, as if he almost 
feared she might vanish from his sight, and he 
might lose her again. Still, looking down into 
her pale face with tearful eyes, he said, 4 

** Child! Cleo! Did any one ever speak to you 
of your father ?” 

* Yes, He died when I wasia little child. He 
was drowned, wasn’t he?’’ she cried, springing 
up with a wild thought, a wild hope in her 
heart. 





‘*No, he did not die. He lived, always carry- 


ing in his heart the memory of his little girl and 
boy; always loving them, yearning, hungering 
for a sight. of their faces, for the sound of their 
baby voices. Cleo, my own child, my darling!” 

And in a moment she was in her father’s arms, 
sobbing, sobbing as if her heart would break for 
very gladness. Charley was safe. In all the 
delight and wonderment of finding the father, 
whose memory she so loved and revered, this 
was her first thought. In these first moments 
she did not think, did not wonder, why her father 
had stayed away from his home so long; why he 
had lét them all think of him as dead. 

But later, when she had somewhat regained 
her composure, and she was sitting by his side, 
with the tears not yet dried upon her cheeks, he 
told her all. 

It was a wretched drama. He tried to soften 
her mother’s part in the story as much as possi- 
ble. But Cleo understood it all, all of the wretch- 
edness of his life, the perfect martyrdom he had 
undergone at his wife’s hands. And how, finally, 
in one frenzied moment, he resolved to leave her 
for always. Abandoning all of his property to 
her and his children, he had embarked as a sailor 
in a vessel outward bound. But he longed so 
for the children he had left, that his love was 
stronger than his pride, and as soon as he ar- 
rived at port he wrote his wife a long letter, of- 
fering to return, asking her if, for the sake of 
the children, they could not both learn to bear 
and forbear. No answer came to this. He wrote 
again and again, but at last all of his letters 
¢ame back to him, unopened, in one bulky pack~- 
age. 

On the same vessel in which Wilmer embarked, 
was a wealthy Englishman, traveling for his 
health, with his little boy and his tutor. This 
little boy, Angus, a bright, venturesome lad, fell 
overboard one day, and Wilmer, seeing the boy 
fall, plunged in after him, and savéd his life. 
The old gentleman worshipped his boy;-and his 
gratitude was without bounds. When the ship 
reached Liverpool, he made proposals to Wilmer 
to enter his house, as confidential clerk. Wilmer, 
or Willis, as he called himself now, consented. 
This was the foundation of his new fortune. The 
old gentleman soon made him a partner; and, 
upon his death, left his son under his sole guar- 
dianship, with the wish that when he became 
old enough, he would become a member of the 
firm, so that the old name could be kept up— 
Lynn & Willis. And in time it all came about. 

Soon after Wilmerentered Mr. Lynn’s employ, 
he had lost all’ trace of his wife and children. 
They had disappeared from the village where he 
had left them, and every clue to their whereabouts 
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was lost, As the days and years rolled by, he { Cleo, now Mrs. Angus Lynn, to come to her. 


longed for his children more and more. He 
loved Angus Lynn almost as a father; but as he 
saw the boy grow up before his eyes, his very 
nobility-of soul made him think more and more 
of his own boy, ‘‘ What was time doing for him?”’ 
he asked,-. And Cleo, his little beauty, into what 
joyful, or sorrowful pathway had those great, 
dark eyes looked, since he had held her in his 
arms? How she needed a father’s love and care! 
How he yearned to watch over them both, love 
them, protect them ! 

It was to help himin his search for them, that 
he had.opened a branch office in New York; 
and it was here, after so many years had flown, 
that he received his first news of them, through 
the discovery of the forged check. 

Charley did not go to prison, but to Germany, 
and to study. For the three following years, the 
kindly old professor, who had him in his family, 
wrote good accounts of him to his father. He 
was studying well, making progress mentally, 
and was really an honor to the school, a model 
for the other young men to follow. ‘‘ Not a drop 
of wine could he be tempted to touch, nor a card, 
which was the more noticeable,’’ the old profes- 
sor said, ‘‘as some of his pupils were really, he 
was afraid, a little wild.’’ 

For two years Cleo was at an excellent board- 
ing-school for young ladies, and at the end of 
that time, she became mistres: -f her father’s 
splendid establishment, for her mother would 
not be reconciled to husband or children, and 
utterly refused to see them, or reply to their 
letters. But though in life implacable, when 
sickness came to her, she allowed Charley and 





They watched over her faithfully, as long as she 
required their care. The last day of her life she 
said to Cleo, : 

‘Tell Willis—tell your father, that if it were 
not too late, we would—I would begin a new 
life.” 

In a few hours she did, indeed, begin the new 
life, where, we trust, the mistakes of her mortal 
one, its losses, its errors, were viewed with a 
Divine pity and compassion. 

Long before this, as we have said, Cleo had 
become a wife. Uncle Ephraim had attended 
the wedding, which was conducted on a grand 
scale, as became the social position and wealth of 
the parties. And who did Cleo choose to perform 
the marriage ceremony, but her Cousin Nettie’s 
husband, to Uncle Ephraim’s unbounded de- 
light? 

But once, after they parted by the sea-shore 
at Claythorpe, did Cleo ever look upon the face 
of Philip Evans. It was on her bridal tour, 
which was a lengthy one, and which included a 
trip to Europe, after visiting most places of in- 
terest in her native land. 

It was on a Mississippi steamer. There had 
been @ brawl among a party of gamblers on the 
vessel. One man was stabbed, they did not 
know but fatally ; and at the next stopping-place 
he was carried ashore, to be placed in a hospital, 
and his assailant, handcuffed and closely guarded, 
followed him. As the latter passed Cleo, she 
turned her face away, and clung to her husband's 
arm ; for in the face of this man, shabby, bloated, 
dissipated, she recognized the once handsome 
featares of Philip Evans, 
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iL 
Dear, take my hand in yours, 
One moment only ; 
All of the coming years 
Will be so lonely. 
No one to comfort them, 
No one to share them ; 
God only knows, dear, 
How I shall bear them! 


be a 
Unbind me my long hair, 
While the day lingers; 
Over my forehead fair, 
Press your fond fingers, 
. Kiss me, just once, dear, 
If you can dare this; 
Surely, she cannot care— 
Help me to bear this! 





INVOCATION. 


HUNT. 


ir, 
What I am giving, 
You are forsaking ; 
Take her your strong heart, 
My heart is breaking. 
I am so weak, dear, 
God, up above me, 
Must comfort and strengthen me— 
You conld not love me. 


IV. 
See, I have céased, dear, 
Every endeavor; 
Go to the new love, 
Farewell, forever. 
The grief of the old love— 
No onevcan share it ; 
But see, I am calm— 
God will help me to bear it. 





CHILD AND WOMAN, 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Since she had passed her sixteenth birthday, 
and that was nearly three months ago, Dorothea 
had flattered herself that she had grown too se- 
date and womanly to indulge in any of the Tom. 
boyish freaks for which “she had been only too 
celebrated earlier in life; but that great’ mound 
of sand was really too tempting. The mischiev- 
ous imp who had formerly led her into so many 
scrapes, took possession of her soul. One glorious 
slide down the steep, shining descent she must 
. have, at any cost to the new dignity she had of 
w late so laboriously struggled to acquire. 
~ Dorothea had come over to Shallow’s Farm 

with a message from her grandmother, to the 
man who worked the place, a dependency of the 
small estate Mrs. Fay had purchased in Lawton 
township some three years before, and where 
she had established herself with her pretty, wil- 
ful charge. Dor had done her errand, strayed 
out into the stable-yard to see some wonderful 
ducks, of whose beauty the farmer's wife had 
spoken in glowing terms, and from thence on to the 
orchard. Near the gate rose this delightful sand- 
mountain, heaped there for future building pur- 
poses, as Mrs. Fay and her coadjutor, Mr. Stick- 
ney, contemplated the erection of new stone 
granaries, with model cow-houses on the ground- 
floor. 

Some ill-natured person has said that the wo- 
man who hesitates is lost. If Dor had only obeyed 
the impulse which bade her flee when the imp 
first whispered to her soul, all would have gone 
well; but she paused to look, to think how she 
should once have enjoyed the dizzying rush from 
the top to the bottom of the white mass, and so 
was lured on, facilis descensuis Averni. 

She walked round to the other side of the 
mound. A ladder had heen left leaning against 
it by some careless laborer, probably from that 
extreme dislike most’ people have to putting 
things in their proper places. 

The sight of the ladder caused Dorothea to 
forget her last scruple, her latest clutch upon 
dignity and decorum. She went up the rounds 
as swiftly as-a sailor or a monkey could have 
done, and planted her feet—bewitching little 
feet they were, too—upon the top of the mound. 
The sand was packed so hard that she could 
move about with perfect ease. She glanced toward 

: tach of the four points of the compass in turn! 





There was not a human creature to be seen. Her 
frolic would remain a secret between her and 
her conscience, and indeed she deserved a little 
relaxation, as a reward for the strict watch she 
had for weeks kept over her evil inclinations. 

She gathered up her™petticoats in her left 
hand, crouched down, gave herself an impetus 
with the disengaged right, counted ‘one, two, 
three,’’ and away she slid, like lightning, unable 
to repress a ringing shout of exultation as she 
sped along, swifter, faster, till any ordinary head 
would have spun round like a top. 

But Dor’s head was made of stouter stuff. In her 
childish days she had climbed too many trees, 
leaned boldly over too many precipices, and 
climbed fearlessly down too many dangerous 
heights, to be disturbed for a trifle. As she 
neared the bottom, naturally her speed increased ; 
but Dor could not see distinctly an object which 
had escaped her attention, when she stood on the 
top of the hill and instituted her survey. A 
great hogshead lay at the foct of the mound, 
directly below the course she had taken, its 
open mouth yawning to catch her, like the jaws 
of some great monster. Turn aside she could 
not. On she swept, the sand flying about her 
head till it almost blinded her. On—on. She 
had just time to throw herself backward. Into 
the hogshead she flew with such force, that as 
her feet struck the bottom, she thought for an 
instant they must have been driven up through 
the summit of her cranium. She was nearly 
stunned for a moment, then she began to shriek 
with laughter. 

** Well, I am glad you are not hurt! TI really 
expected the hogshead would serve you for a 
coffin,” said a voice close beside her. 

Dor glanced over her shoulder, and saw a gen- 
tleman leaning toward her; a handsome one, too. 
Her first wild idea was to bury herself in the 
hogshead for good und all, Then asudden spasm 
of wrath and desperation seized her, and she 
wriggled out of her prison with the agility of an 
eel, gave a shake to her dress, sprang to her 
feet, and stood before the intruder, a picture of 
such loveliness that, man of the world as he was, he 
could only stand and stare at her, open-mouthed. 

“‘T think you were very impertinent to be 
here!”’ flashed Dor, before she well kuew what 


she was saying. 
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“So do I,” he replied, with a bow; ‘but I 
came up just as you had started on your race, 
and, as I was sure you had not-noticéd the hogs- 
head, I thought I would wait to see if you needed 
assistance.” ; 

‘You are very good,”’ said Dor, stiffly. Then 
their eyes met. The fun in his, contrasted with 
the effort he made to keep his face grave, was 
too much for Dor. She burst into peals of laugh- 
ter, and he joined her... She laughed till she 
cried, and he was not much behind in his loss of 
self-control. 

By the time Dor recovered her composure suf- 
ficiently to begin to blush and feel ashamed, she 
recognized the gentleman. He was Walter Sey- 
mour, of Merecombe.. Not that she had ever 
met him hefore.. He had not visited his country- 
place since her arrival in the neighborhood, but 
she had seen his portrait, and photographs of 
him by the score, and his old aunt had told her 
grandmother, only the last time they visited her, 
that she was expecting Walter, 

‘“‘T am awfully ashamed,” cried she, in her 
heedless, impulsive fashion; ‘‘ but it is not as if 
you were quitea stranger, though it is bad enough, 
in all conscience, to be caught at such a perform- 
ance.” 

**So you know me?”’ he said, inquiringly, re- 
garding her in a puzzled way, unable to decide 
whether she were a child or a young woman, 
but absolutely dazed by her excessive prettiness. 
Whoever she might be, a mischievous fairy was 
what she looked most like. 

‘Oh, yes,” she replied, shaking the sand out 
of her long, sugny-brown hair. .‘‘ That is, we 
know your aunt very well, and I have seen your 
portraits. That one, when you were a boy, is so 
awfully funny, and she told us you might be 
back any day.” 

“«T came last night.’’ 

- Did you? Well, I wish you had waited till 
to-night. However, it can’t be helped now, But 
you'll never tell, will you ?”’ 

“Not a living soul, I swear solemnly 

“ All right. Then Ill forgive you,’’: cried 
Dor, laughing till she showed two rows of white 
teeth like pearls. Then she sighed. “I don’t 
know what grandma would say, and I really 
have been trying so hard to be dignified.’’ 

‘IT think I know who you are. . My aunt was 
speaking last night of a charming old lady named 
Fay——”’ 

‘¢ That's grandma.” 

“« And a bewitching young girl——”’ 

«That's me, I—no—I don’t mean bewitching. 
You know——” 

«But my aunt did,” interpolated Seymour. 
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‘¢ Anyway, I am Dorothea Fay, and just now I 
wish I was not,’’ she continued, somewhat rue- 
fully. ‘<I declare, I’ll never be bad again! Oh, 
if one could be like that young lady who has 
come to visit your aunt! Wesawher. Isn’t she 
Tovely ?”” 

‘* Miss Standish ?”’ 

‘Yes. Why, isn’t she a relative of yours?” 

«I believe a very distant one,’’ he answered, 
a little coldly. 

*¢ And so lovely ! 
Gertrude.”’ 

‘«T like yours a thousand times better,’’ re- 
turned Seymour, deciding to ‘treat her like a 
child, and be done with it. 

Suddenly she flashed an inquiring glance at 
him, which made her face look older. She ap- 
peared quite stately fora minute. He wondered if , 
she had perceived his verdict in regard to her, 
and was offended, but thought it wise not to ask. 

‘That sand-hill is very tempting,’’ he said. 

All trace of womanhood left her countenance. 
She turned into an impish elf again. Her great, 
brown eyes shone with fun, and a swarm of 
dimples played about her beautiful mouth. 

«*T like your aunt,’’ said she. ‘ Do you want 
me to like you ?”’ 

«“T should think I did. We shall be the jol- 
liest friends imaginable.”’ 

‘*Good! Will you help me with the Odyssey ?” 

‘‘ Heavens! You don’t mean to say you can 
read Greek ?” 

** Yes, and*I like it; but don't tell. 
knows but grandma and Mr. Remington. 
the Rector, you know.”’ 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Oh! Well, if you expect me to like you—” 
in her efforts to look grave, she puckered her 
arched,' dark eyebrows into the most delicious 
frown—*‘ you must follow my example.” 

‘“¢ Hey?" 

“ Yes,’’ waving ‘her hand toward the sand- 
heap. ‘I'll spare you the hogshead, but down 
the hill you slide, else we are enemies for life.” 

She was perfectly in earnest. He could see 
that, though she laughed. He was eight-and- 
twenty; had experience enough of the world 
to be sensible. Had a woman bidden him per- 
form such a feat, of course he would have laughed 
in her face; but this child’s insanity was infec- 
tious. 

‘How the dickens did you get to the top?” 
he asked. 

“You will find a ladder on the other side,” 
returned she, austerely. ‘Come; I can’t wait 
here all day!: Will you, won’t you? Friends or 
foes ?”” 


Such a pretty name, too! 
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“ Friends!’’ he shouted. “I’m off!” 

Away he dashed, and presently appeared on 
the summit. Dor retreated a little, and stood 
watching him critically. 

“If you lean so much on your left leg, you'll 
turn a somersault,” she cried. But the warning 
came too late... He had started, could not stop. 
On he flew, did turn a somersault, and landed 
just at the feet of a very lovely young woman, 
who had come out of the farm-house unseen by 
either, and this young lady was Gertrude Stan- 
dish, 

Dor was in convulsions of. laughter. First Miss 
Standish laughed, then looked: contemptuous. 
Seymour picked himself up, freed his hair of 
sand, and looked not in the least ashamed. 

“It is very jolly,” said he. ‘‘ Won’t you try 
it, Miss Standish ?” 

“Good. gracious |’’ cried Dor. 
see you, Miss Standish! I hope you did not 
A warning glance from Seymour checked her. 
‘‘Why, when did you come?”’ 

“Just this instant. I had been to the farm- 
house, to bargain for some fresh butter. I had 
no idea you could be so agile, Mr. Seymour.” 

**One is always making discoveries in the 
character of one’s friends,” replied he, with a 
somewhat satirical smile. 

Dor glanced keenly from one tothe other. She 
was born with a strange insight into people’s 
thoughts and motives, 

““Good-by to both of you!’’ she exclaimed, 
suddenly remembering how late it was, and that 
Mr. Remington would be waiting to give her her 
lesson, and off she dashed. 

‘‘They may be relations, but he doesn’t like 
her,” she thought; “else he is vexed with her 
about something. 

The pair, of whom she was meditating, walked 
home together, taking a path through the fields 
which led into Seymour’s domain, 

When Walter was two-and-twenty, and Ger- 
trude Standish a couple of years younger, (she 
scarcely looked more than twenty now, though 
she had passed six years beyond that age,) he 
had loved her with a boy’s impetuous passion. 
She had trifled and coquetted. She hoped to 
marry a very, very rich man, who had just then 
loomed upon her horizon; but she lied to Sey- 
mour, and he found it out. She did not succeed 
in marrying the millionaire, and she lost Walter 
Seymour’s affection forever. They had met seve- 
ral times since. Each year she had grown more 
lovely and fascinating; but he knew her tho- 
roughly, and despised her, as vain, treacherous 
and cruel. She loved him, to the fullest extent 
of which her nature was capable, and she had 
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never given up the hope that his old infatuation 
would revive. 

She had the good luck to hear of his intention 
of returning north before he had written to his 
aunt, so she could invite herself to visit Mere- 
combe without any suspicion that she had come 
to meet him. She was already there when Mrs. 
Seymour received Walter’s letter; and in her an- 
swer, the old lady had told him that, “ by a happy 
chance, Emily was staying with her, and promised 
to remain all the autumn.” 

Seymour owned a great plantation in Florida, 
and a vast tract of land in Texas, and for the 
last two years and more he had spent his time 
between the two States; but now he had come 
back with the intention of remaining, having dis- 
posed of his Southern property, at prices which 
had increased his moderate fortune to a very 
considerable amount. 

The trio walked on, chatting pleasantly. Miss 
Standish made no allusion whatever to the ab- 
surd predicament in which she had discovered 
Seymour; and after the first instant’s annoyance 
at being caught in such a boyish performance, 
he was too indifferent to her opinion upon all 
subjects to care what she might think. 

Presently he stopped to brush the last remains 
of sand out of his chestnut curls, and said, laugh- 
ingly, ‘ 

‘‘That bewitching child would make her own 
grandfather behave like a school-boy, if the ca- 
price seized her.”’ 

‘« She is charming in many ways,” Miss Stan- 
dish replied, ‘‘but she has been wretchedly 
brought up. Mrs. Fay indulges her in every 
whim, and I fear may live to regret it.” 

“Unless I am greatly mistaken, the child will 
grow into a woman of whom any parent might 
be proud,” he said, quietly, though somehow her 
slighting speech irritated him. 

‘‘Has she changed much since you went 
away ?’’ Gertrude asked, knowing perfectly well 
that he had never set eyes on her till this morn- 
ing. 

‘We have only just formed acquaintance,” he 
answered, composedly. 

‘‘Oh, I famcied you were old friends!’’ she 
said, and immediately changed the subject, be- 
ginning to speak of his journey. 

But Seymour had no intention of allowing her 
to put him down, or Dorothea rather, and to im- 
ply, by her manner, virtuous disapproval of the 
pretty creature’s conduct. s 

‘“‘T think I never enjoyed a bit of nonsense so 
much in my life,’’ said he. 

**I do hope you will not add to the child’s 
spoiling,” she observed, seriously. ‘‘ She inte_ 
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rests me greatly. She is brimful of talent, and 
she will. be, if not beautiful, exquisitely, pretty. 
But, indeed, it is dreadful to see her behave as 
she-does, when one remembers her age.” 

« About fifteen, I fancy ?’’ 

*s Nearly seventeen,’’ Miss Standish replied. 

Seymour did not pause to.ask himself why, 
but,in his, heart he was glad to hear this, and 
was so complimentary and agreeable, that, in 
her desire to be charming, she forgot Dorothea, 

Late that very afternoon Seymour strolled 
down. through the pretty, old-fashioned village, 
out toward Lowlands, which he had already dis- 
covered was Mrs. Fay's residence. He had the 
good fortune to meet that lady and Dorothea just 
setting out fora walk. Dor recognized him with 
a burning blush, though her eyes shone with 
inischief, in spite of her embarrassment. She 
introduced him to her grandmother, not an old 
woman, by any means, and with sufficient beauty 
left to show that in her girlhood she must have 
looked very much as Dorothea did now. She 
greeted him warmly, having taken a great fancy 
to his aunt, and being prepared to like him; in- 
deed, feeling almost that. she knew him already, 
from having heard Mrs. Atwood talk so inces- 
santly of his goodness, and relate so many inci- 
dents of his boyhood and early youth. 

He asked permission to join them in their 
stroll, and they walked on together. 

“‘T told grandma !’’ cried Dorothea, suddenly 
bursting. into peals of laughter, after having 
vainly tried to listen, with due gravity, to the 


conversation between her companions. ‘She is 
horribly shocked.”’ 
‘No wonder,” returned Seymour. ‘She must 


regard me as an overgrown school-boy.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I know very well where the fault be- 
longs,”’ said Mrs. Fay, laughing, in spite of her- 
self. ‘I thought Dor had given up such naughty 
tricks.”’ 

‘‘Now, grandma, to lecture me will. only be 
talking at Mr. Seymour. Oh, if you had seen 
him standing on his head! And what did Miss 
Standish say?’ she continued, as intelligibly as 
laughter would allow her to speak—laughter in 
which the others joined. 


‘She was mercifully silent,” he replied, ‘but ' 


I suppose she only thought the more.” 

Mrs. Fay began to speak of other things. She 
was a highly cultivated woman, and her conver- 
sation delightful. Dorothea listened to their 
talk, which somehow grew grave and earnest, 
apropos to a discussion upon some new book, 
and Seymour saw her great eyes grow eager and 














intellectual, that he could scarcely believe she 
was the childish creature he had that morning 
encountered. Gradually her grandmother drew 
her into the conversation. She was the least 
self-conscious girl in the world, and perfectly 
unaware that she talked in the most original, 
brilliant fashion, with an appreciation of every- 
thing poetical, which was‘ only equalled by her 
sense of humor. 

When they again reached the gates of Low- 
lands, Mrs. Fay asked Seymidur to go in. 

*“‘Qne need not stand on ceremony in the 
country,” she said, ‘‘and I must finish my argu- 
ment, woman-like.” 

‘*Mr. Seymour will lose his dinner,’ added 
Dor, giving him one of her impishly wicked 
glances, and looking like # mutinous child 
again. 

« And we can only promise him a cup of tea,” 
observed Mrs. Fay, ‘‘ for we dine early.” 

‘« My dinner-hour is not till seven,”’ said Sey- 
mour, “and it is hardly six yet. You cannot 
get rid of me in that way, Miss Dorothea.”’ 

«Then I must be resigned,’’ quoth she. 

“Dor!” expostulated her grandmother. 

‘« Well,”’ said Dor, “if you will convince Miss 
Standish that I mean to mend my heathenish 
ways, turn up my back hair, and develop me 
into a young lady, I’ll forgive your having led 
me astray this morning.” 

“‘T will tell her everything, except that you 
intend to disfigure that sunshiny mantle,”’ said 
he, laughing. 

«My little Dor’s one beauty,” added Mrs Fay, 
stroking the masses of rich curls which hung far 
below the girl’s waist, a glorious dark-auburn in 
color, with tints of gold running through it, like 
rays of positive sunlight. 

I am grieved to say that Seymour was guilty of 
the rudeness of making his aunt wait dinner a 
full half-hour beyond its proper time, and might 
have forced her to wait longer, had not Dor re- 
morselessly told him that he had better go home if 
he ever expected to effect a peace with woman- 
kind. He gave no explanation of his tardi- 
ness, but Gertrude Standish knew where he had 
been; had seen him with Dor and her grand- 
mother. However, she said never a word, ex- 
ercised all her powers of fascination, talked 
amusingly, sang his favorite ballads; did every- 
thing in her power to help on her plan of regain- 
ing her lost empire, but went to bed, feeling that 
she had worked little good to her own cause. 

Walter Seymour passed two whole weeks before 
he rendered to himself an account of the sudden 


lambent, her whole countenance alive with inte- ; change which had come over him, the beautiful 


rest and thought, till it looked so womanly and 


dream which had sprung up in his soul. He 
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loved Dorothea Fay. Say she was a child, he 
too near the close of his youth to place his affec- 
tions upon a creature who could not yet know 
her own heart, understand her own nature. 
Nothing availed. He loved her, and the very 
experience of that boyish passion, which had 
burned so completely out, showed him that what- 
ever the future might hold, this was the real love 
of his life, and must last. while life endured. 

He was too strictly honorable to let the child 
be troubled by the slightest knowledge of his 
secret. He treated her as.an elder brother might 
have done, and she was as frank, and as much 
at ease with him, as if the relationship existed. 

The neighborhood was a rather gay one, and 
Seymour’s return proved the signal for all man- 
ner of festivities, and Mrs. Fay was occasionally 
persuaded, against her better judgment, into 
allowing Dor to join them. These entreaties did 
not come from the girl herself, except when danc- 
ing was concerned, though she cared little for 
grown-up people’s amusements. But Seymour 
was always pleading, and so did numerous other 
people. 

The weeks glided on into late autumn. Sey- 
mour and Dorothea’s grandmother had grown 
dear friends, and to her alone he confided his 
secret, She was glad to think of her treasure 
having won the affection of a man such as he, 
but she begged him to leave the child unconscious 
of the truth for the present. 

‘‘T see a great change in her,”’ she said. ‘«She 
has grown so much older, so much more wo- 
manly. I cannot tell if her dear little heart has 
wakened, but I tell you honestly, Walter, that 
I hope it may be in your favor. But she is 
young. A mere child! Ah! be patient, my 
friend !”’ 

And he promised, and meant to keep his word. 

Gertrude Standish was still at Merecombe. 
Mrs. Atwood adored her, and would not hear of 
her leaving, and begged Walter to add his entrea- 
ties, which, of course, he could not refuse to do. 

Gertrude appeared perfectly unconscious of 
Seymour's state of mind. She’petted Dor greatly, 
had her at the house whenever it was possible, 
and visited her daily. Walter Seymour made up 
his mind that his cousin had greatly improved 
during these later years. He believed that she 
had recognized her faults, and struggled con- 
scientiously to overcome them. Indeed, she told 
him so with an honesty, of which he knew for- 
merly she would not have been capable. 


Then gradually Walter became aware of 4} 


change in Dor’s manner toward him. It was so 
gradual, that, for a time, he tried to think it only 
his fancy, the fancy of a man rendered exacting 








by a love which he could not feel certain was 
returned. Positively, she seemed to avoid him ; 
sometimes was almost fractious and cross ; some- 
times cold and dignified as a woman might have 
been. At last he spoke of his troubles to Mrs. 
Fay. She only shook her head and laughed, 
though she sighed, too. 

« You area thorough man—stone-blind !”” said 
she. ‘I have seen the change, and I think I 
know what it means; just the contrary of what 
you dread. Ah, Walter, Walter, I am afraid she 
is a child no longer !” 

*« But you do not blame me. You know I have 
tried to hide——” 

‘«T know you are one of the truest men that 
ever lived,” she interrupted, laying her hand 
caressingly on his arm. ‘Only be patient, my 
dear boy, and it will all end well.’ 

Among the peoplespending the autumn in the 
neighborhood was Augustine Carr, a man con- 
cerning whom many evil reports were more than 
whispered, though his money and the influence 
of his family held him up. Some of his relations 
lived in the neighborhood, and Carr was well 
received. Almost the only house in which he 
did not gain admission was Mrs. Fay's. Her 
delicate health gave her an excuse for not en- 
larging her circle of acquaintance, and Seymour 
was so delighted at this, that he compounded 
with his conscience, and received the man civilly 
in his own home when he discovered that Carr 
was an acquaintance of Gertrude’s. Miss Stand- 
ish tried to excuse the matter to her cousin, but 
he cared too little whom she ranked on her list 
of friends, or left off, to pay much attention. 

One day his aunt came to him in a state of 
terrible agitation and distress, to ask counsel in 
regard to some affair, which she veiled in such 
mystery, that she talked for a long time before 
he had the least idea of what she was trying to 
say. It was only a joining of Dorothea Fay’s 
name with that of Augustine Carr, which caused 
him to listen even. He started up abruptly, ask- 
ing her how she dared mention the two together; 
then’ remembered himself, and begged her par- 
don. Mrs. Atwood ‘wept and wailed. — 

“«T could tell no ene else, but I must tell you. 
I don’t know what to do. I have been nearly out 
of my senses since yesterday.” 

Seymour felt confident that she would drive 
him out of his, but he tried his best to be pa- 
tient, and soothe her back to sanity. 

The story got itself told at last, poor Mrs. 
Atwood having no idea that Walter regarded 
Dor as more than an engaging child. 

And this was the story. The day before, Mrs. 
Atwood had been in the circulating library in 
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the village, and had seen Augustine Carr slip a 
letter into Dorothea’s hand, under cover of hand- 
ing her a book. This was no hearsay. She had 
seen it with her own eyes—seen Dor grow red, 
then white, and hastenaway. And the girl, not 
many days since, had made Walter believe that 
she had avoided even having the man introduced 
to her. Was there no truth in any woman—-any 
child, even? 

That was only his first. harsh man’s thought. 
In an instant he grew ashamed and remorseful 
at having indulged it. The evidence of an angel 
from Heaven should not induce him to doubt Dor! 

** And what to do I cannot tell,’’ sobbed poor 
Mrs. Atwood. ‘Ought I to let her grandmother 
know? Ought I to speak to Dor herself?:; Why, 
the man is not divorced yet from his wife, though 
they say the case is sure to go in his favor. 
Whatever she did, poor thing, I dare say he drove 
her to it.” 

‘Tell nobody,’’ he said, sternly. 
me that you will not.” 

«Indeed, no. I just mentioned it to Gertrude, 
but she is one of the family. She advised me to 
come to you. She said it was only a bit of child- 
ish nonsense on Dor’s part, but I know she was 
troubled all the same,” 

Seymour was furious with the old lady for 
having told Miss Standish, but it was useless to 
add to her distress by reproaches. . Miss Standish 
spoke to him that evening of the matter, saying 
scarcely more than she had done to Mrs. Atwood, 
but her manner implied much beyond her words, 
She caused him to feel that their relative’s dis- 
covery had not surprised her. Two days elapsed, 
during which he took no action whatever. He 
had decided to speak to Dorothea herself, but 
she gave him no opportunity, Suspect her even 
of girlish folly and coquetry, he would not; 
he knew that she could clear up the apparent 
mystery! If he lost faith in this pure child, 
he should have none left. He must, he did be- 
lieve in her truth. 

It was toward the close of the second day. 
Walter was walking up and down the verandah, 
smoking vigorously, and meditating upon the 
duty before him. Gertrude came out of the 
house, dressed for a walk, and asked him to ac- 
company her. It was easier to go than to find 
excuses; so he complied, with as much cheerful- 
ness as he could manage to summon. 

They passed through the shrubberies, mounted 
the hill at the back of the house, and descended 
. toward the tiny lakelet which gave the place its 
name. Miss Standish was talking eagerly all 
the while, and seemed to pay no more attention 
than Walter to the direction they had taken; but 
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he knew that this route was premeditated on her 
part ; a suspicion which, from the first, had been 
roused in his mind, and grew stronger. 

They stopped on'the brow of the hill to rest. 
Below them stretehed the little lake, bright with 
the hues of sunset. To the right spread a grove 
of fine old oaks. Suddenly Miss Standish caught 
Walter's arm, and whispered, 

** Look, look !’’ 

He glanced at her, then followed the direction 
of her eyes. Iu the edge of: the oak-grove two 
persons were standing: they were Dorothea and 
Augustine Carr. He was handing her 4 little 
package. She was weeping. Suddenly the sound 
of his reckless laugh rang up to the spot where 
the cousins stood. He stooped, as if about to 
kiss her. She retreated, uttered a cry, then 
dealt him a blow full in the face, and hurried 
away. She ran directly toward the cousins, 
with such a force, that, stumbling, she fell di- 
rectly into Walter's arms. 

Miss Standish perceived that Carr had disap- 
peared. She followed Walter. Dorothea was 
lying, half-fainting, in his arms. 

**You had better leave her with me,’’ she 
whispered. 

‘I had better do no such thing!’’ he cried, 
fiercely, looking full: in her face, with blazing 
eyes. She turned very white, but did not speak. 
**Sit down,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Take her head on 
your lap, while I run for some water.”’ 

Miss Standish obeyed in silence. Walter laid 
Dorothea on the ground, and placed her head 
upon Gertrude’s knees, then rushed off, As soon 
as he was gone, Miss Standish bent over the girl. 

“*Can you hear, Dor?’ she whispered. 

Dor answered by a faint movement of her 
hand. 

‘¢ You will hold firm? You will not tell ?”’ 

Dor’s white lips moved. Gertrude bent closer, 
to catch the words which came in gasping 
breaths. 

‘‘I promised. I never break my word.” 

Walter was back. He had wet his handker- 
chief in water; he wrung the drops over Dor’s 
forehead, and squeezed some into her parted 
lips. She came to herself suddenly, sat up, and 
looked about. 

‘*I want to go home,”’ she said. 

«« Wait a little, darling,’* Gertrude answered. 
«You are not strong enough yet.” 

The girl shrank from her caressing arms. 
Seymour saw it. 

‘* Dorothea,’’ he said, coldly, “‘ what am I to 
say to your grandmother ?”’ 

She turned whiter than before, and put her 
hand to her heart. 
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“ Walter, let her alone!’”’ cried Miss Standish. 
“You will kill her! It is not your affair, or 
mine ; all we have to do is to be kind.’ 

“JT mean to be kind,’ he said; ‘and the 
oe kindness I can show, is to insist on the 
trath.”’ 

Dorothea struggled to her feet ; a vivid color 
rushed into her cheeks; g wild, feverish light 
into her eyes. 

“TI shall tell you nothing!’’ she exclaimed. 
“What right have you te question me? Go 
away, and leave me with Gertrude.” 

* Dor, Dor!"’ he said, gently. 

“Tf you will not go, I shall !’? she cried. 

He laid his hand gently, but firmly, on her 
arm. 

“You never met that man for your own sake,” 
he said. ‘Tell me what it was for, Doro- 
thea?’ 

‘For shame, Walter! No one but her grand- 
mother has a right to question her!’’ said Miss 
Standish. 

“Let me go! Let me alone!” ordered Doro- 
thea, trying to push him away. “ You are rude, 
impertinent. I will tell you nothing !”’ 

He could see that she was nearly beside her- 
self with fear and excitement. He still held her 
arm. In her struggles to free herself, a letter 
fell from the pocket of her dress. Gertrude 
started up. Walter was before her; he looked 
at the address, and said, quietly, 

“There is nothing to tell! I understand the 
whole matter! This letter is for you, Miss 
Standish. Pray, take it.’’ 

“Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude!’ 
wringing her hands. 

Gertrude stood, pale as death, her eyes turned 
on the girl with a look of deadly hate, which 
was something awful to see. 

“The play is played out, Miss Standish,”’ 
said Walter Seymour’s icy voice. ‘You per- 
suaded this child to meet that man, to serve 


sobbed Dor, 





ends of your own. Dor, she meant to ruin you, 
and [ll tell you why. She knows that I love 
you with all my heart and soul, and she wanted 
to separate us. She has not deceived me for a 
moment. Go your way, Miss Standish ; you are 
not fit to breathe the same air with her.” 

And Gertrude retreated without a word. 

She had made Dor believe that Carr had some 
letters which would compromise her; that she 
and Walter had quarreled ; but he loved her once 
more; and she asked Dor to save her. She had 
managed that Mrs. Atwood should witness the 
first interview, and Walter the second, knowing 
that she could trust Dor’s honor and obstinacy. 
As for Carr’s share in the matter, it did not go 
beyond the fact that he was wildly in love with 
Gertrude, and wanted to marry her as soon as 
the law should set him free; and she had pre- 
tended that fear of her relatives forced her to 
secrecy. 

So Walter led Dor home, and astonished Mrs. 
Fay, by bursting into the room where she sat, 
half carrying the girl in his arms, and crying, 

‘‘T have broken my word. I have told her. 
I would be sorry, if I could! But only think— 
she says she has loved me all along.” 

They were married within the year, and Dor’s 
womanhood nobly redeems the promise of her 
girlish days. 

Gertrude did marry Augustine Carr, - and, 
eighteen months after, crept back to beg shelter 
of Mrs. Atwood. Her husband had spent what 
little money she possessed, and after treating 
her with fiendish cruelty, deserted her and her 
child. 

Walter will never see her, but he has rendered 
her life comfortable, so far as physical wants are 
concerned, and he is'too happy not to be able to 
find some pity for her sin and her misery, and 
to hope and believe that, as the years go on, she 
may, by patience and resignation, make amends 
for the past. 





LINES, 


BY EDMUND N. GOSSE. 


I bring a garland for your head, 
Of blossoms fresh and fair; 

My own hands wound their white and red, 
To ring about your hair. 

Here is a lily, here a rose, 

A warm Narcissus, that scarce blows, 

And fairer blossoms no man knows. 

Vou. LXX.—29 


So crowned and chapleted with flowers, 
I pray you, be not proud; 

For after brief and summer hours, 
Comes Autumn with a shroud. 

Though fragrant as a flower you lie, 

You and your garland, by-and-bye, 

Will fade, and wither up, and die. 








HOW THE MEETIN’-HOUSE LE’GO OF SEREPTA. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Ir was the day after the Cumberin’ Marthas 
and the Weepin’ Marys had been to see Serepta, 
(as I told you, Mr. Peterson, in your last num- 
ber, ) that she happened to say to me—it was while 
she was a washin’ up the dinner-dishes—how 
much she wanted a new dress. 

‘Why don’t you get one, then ?”’ says I. 

“Oh,” says she, ‘‘the church don’t like to 
have me get anything to wear, and they make 
so many speeches about my bein’ extravagant, 
and brakin’ down my husband’s influence, and 
settin’ a wicked and riotous example to the flock, 
ruinin’ the nation, that I can’t bear to get my- 
self a ray of clothes to wear.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ says I, calmly wipin’ the butter-plate, 
‘if you feel like that, I don’t see anything to 
hinder you from goin’ naked, and I don’t s’pose 
they would like that.”’ 

‘Oh, no!” says she, ready to bust out cryin’. 
‘‘They don’t like it if I hain’t dressed off 
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And Serepta’s tears drizzled down into the 
dish-water. (She was washin’, and I was a 
wipin’.) 

I rubbed away on a pie-plate, a musin’ in deep 
thought, and then segested this to her. 

‘“*Did you ever try mindin’ your own busi- 
ness, and makin’ other folks mind theirn ?”’ 

‘“‘No,” says she, meekly, and she sithed as 
deep as I ever heard anybody sithe. Says she, 
‘“‘I mind my business pretty well, but I never 
tried to make other folks mind theirn. I wasn’t 
strong enough.” 

*‘Wull,’”’ says I, ‘‘ before I leave this place, I 
lay out to make a change.’’ Says I, ‘‘ Many a 
time have I filled the bottle you was brought 
up on, and I hain’t going to stand by and see 
you killed. Before I leave this place, the meetin’- 
house has got to get offen your back, or I'll know 
the reason why.” 

She looked considerable skeert, but I could see 


slick. They say it’s a stumblin’-block to ’em } it ma:le her feel better to have somebody to lean 
if I hain’t as dressy as the Baptist minister's ; on. But we didn’t have no time to multiply any 


wife.”’ 


more words, for, as we looked out of the buttery 


‘« Well,” says I, ‘Serepta, you are in a bad } window, we see her husband a walkin’ slowly 


spot.”’ 


Says I, ‘‘ You seem to be in the same { backwards and forwards, with his hands under 


place the old drunkard’s wife was. He said ; his coat-tail, a composin’ a sermon,I s’pose; but 


he'd whip Sally if supper was ready, and he’d 
whip Sally if it wuzzent.”’ 

‘Yes,’ says she; ‘that is jest where I am. 
They say I’m a pattern for the church to follow, 
and so I have got to be away from home, a 
workin’ for the heathen and missionary socie- 
ties all the while; for a minister's wife must be 
given to good works. And I must at the same 
time be to hum all the time, a workin’ and takin’ 
care of my family, for ‘Sarah kept the tent.’ I 
have got to be to hum holdin’ up my husband’s 
aris all the time, strenthenin’ his influence; and 
I have got to be abroad all the time, holdin’ up 
the ark. I have got to be hum all the time, en- 
largin’ my children’s clothes; and I have got to 
be away all the time, enlargin’ the borders of 
Zion. I have got to take care of the heathen, 
and at the same time be a takin’ care of my own 
house, lest I should be worse than an infidel. 
And,” says she, “amongst it all, I get some- 





as we looked, he forgot himself, and came up 
aginst the barn, and hit himself a awful blow in 
the forrid, and she started off on the run, to tend 
to him, and head him off. 

Wull, that very afternoon I had a chance to 
speak my mind, and break her chains. Serepta 
and I was a settin’ in the settin-room, as con- 
tented as you please, for Serepta was a master- 
hand to love her home, and would have given 
the best ear she had for the privilege of being 
let alone to do her work, and make a happy home 
for them she loved. She was a mendin’ the two 
biggest boys’ clothes, for they were as ragged 
as Jews, though truly, as the poet observes, 
‘*she was not to blame.’’ And I was a tryin’, 
in my feeble way, to help her, and put in a seal 
into the biggest little boy’s pantaloons. We had 
got ’’em into bed for that purpose, in the cham- 
ber above us. And as we worked, we could hear 
em throw the pillers at each other, and talk 


times so wore out and discouraged, that I don’t } language that, for ministers’ children, was scan- 


know what to do.”’ 


dalous ; for she had to let em run loose, though, 
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to quote again the words of the poet, ‘‘she was 
not to blame,”’ havin’ got it into her head that it 
was her duty to carry the meetin’-house, 

Wull, as I was a sayin’, we was a settin’ there, 
when all of a sudden, without no warnin’ of no 
kind, the door opened, and in come what I sup- 
posed at the time was the hull meetin’-house, 
and I was so wild at first, as I beheld ’em, that 
I almost expected to see ’em lay on the steeple. 
I was skeert. 

But I found, by strict measerment, when my 
senses come back, there wuzzn’t only 14 wimmen 
and one old deacon. I hearn afterwards that he 
was the only man they could get to come with 
’em to labor with her. (He was old as the hills, 
and dretful childish ; so they got round him.) 

Men has their faults. None can be more deeply 
sensible of that great truth than I am, as I often 
tell Josmh. But truly, as fur as gossip, and 
meddlin’, and interferein’ with your neighbor’s 
bissness is concerned, wimmin is fur ahead of 
the more opposite sect. It is mysterus that it 
should be so, but so it is, factorum. 

Serepta looked ready to sink, for, from past 
experience, she knew they had come to labor with 
her. But I held firm as any rock you can bring 
up—Plymouvth, Bunker Hill, Gibberalter, or any 
of em. And when they glared at me, thank 
fortin’, I was enabled to do what my duty and 
inclination both called on me to do, and glare 
back at’em, and do a good job in the line of 
glarin’, too. They seemed to be as mad at me 
as they was at Serepta, and madder. But, thank 
fortin’, I wasn’t afraid ofasingleoneo’’em. And 
when they all commenced to talk to once, a com- 
plainin’ of Serepta and her doins’, and her not 
doins’, my principles enabled me to look at ’em 
through my specks with a scornful mene, that 
would have spoke louder than words, if they 
had understood anything of the language of | 
menes, 

Finally, they all got to talkin’ together, com- 
plainin’ of her. ‘‘ Why don’t she jine the Weepin’ 
Marys? Why won't she jine the Cumberin’ Mar- 
thas? Why don’t she show more enthooziasm 
about convertin’ the heathen? Why don’t she 
take more interest in the Female Fellahs and 
the African Gorillas.” 

Just éhen I herd the biggest little boy sware 
like a pirate, and kick the other one out of bed ; 
and I spoke coldly, very coldly, 

“She'll have a span of gorillas of her own to 
convert, if she hain’t allowed no time to take-care 
on’em; she won't have to go to Africa for ’em.”’ 
Says I, ‘<Serepta will show you some male Fellahs 
that will go ahead of your female ones bimeby. 
She will give you a good job in the line of heathen 











to convert, in a few yeers, if things go on as they 
are goin’ now.” 

With that Serepta bust right out a cryin’, and 
wept and cried, and cried and wept. It affected 
me awfully. And I says, in almost tremblin’ 
tones, I was so agitated, 

‘*Serepta is my own niece, on my mother’s 
side; and I helped to bring her up on a bottle ; 
and,’’ says I, ‘‘she didn’t get\a cast-iron strength 
and a gutty-perchy constitution out of it, as 
some of you seem to think she did. 

Says I, ‘‘If she got a timid, tender, Joving 
nature, and one that is easy influenced, out of it, 
the more pity for her in that state where Provi- 
dence has called her to be in. But as it is, she 
is willin’ to be killed, and you, with probably 
religious intentions, are willin’ to kill her. But 
I am goin’ to put a stop toit,’’ says I. ‘She 
haint a goin’ to carry the meetin’-house any 
more, not another step. Bein’ my own niece, 
and knowin’ she never had no mother, only that 
bottle, I am goin’ to take her part.” 

Oh, how they glared at me. But I kep’ on as 
firm as Gibberalter. 

‘‘ Her husband isa good man, and thinks enough 
on her’; but he is high-leernt and absent-minded, 
and needs headin’ off. And when he is walkin’ 
by himself, through the shady lanes and crooked 
pathways of the doctrines and creeds, and so on, 
and so forth; when he is tryin’ to stand up 
straight, with one foot on Genesis, and the other 
on Geoligy, tryin’ his best to go ahead and break 
a path through the wilderness of beliefs, a road 
that shall lead his hearers straight to Heaven’s 
gate—with all this on his hands, how can he be 
expected to keep his eye every minute on the 
little woman by his side? When heis so absent- 
minded, and needs headin’ off, how can he be 
expected to know whether the meetin’-house is 
carryin’ her, or she is carryin’ the meetin’- 
house ?”” 

Says I, ‘‘ Serepta Semmens is a Christian wo- 
man, and if she has any time to spare, over and 
above takin’ care of her own family, and her 
own self, she would be perfectly willin’ to do 
what she could for others. It would be her duty 
and her privilege. But,’’ says I, ‘‘ because her 
husband has hired out to you, you have no mere 
right to control her actions, nor her time. You 
have no more claim on her than you have en 
that old, stern female that keeps house by her- 
self, out in Egypt, by the pyramids. I can’t think 
of her name, but, howsomever, it hain’t no matter. 
I wish Serepta had some of her traits—a good, 
firm, stern disposition, that couldn’t be imposed 
upon. You wouldn’t catch old what’s-her-name 
a carryin’ a meetin’-house.”’ 
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Oh, how that madded them, and the leader 
of the Cumberin’ Marthas spoke up, and she 
says, says she, 

‘¢ We have got a claim on her, and you'll find 
out that we have.” 

Says I, very coldly, ‘‘ How mueh sallery do 
you lay out to give her the comin’ year?”’ 

That skeert’em. I could see it did. And she 
says, says she, 

‘* Not one cent.” 

Then says I, risin’ up on my feet, and movin’ 
my hand sternly, 





‘*Clear out, the hull caboodle of you.”’ Says I, 
‘«This meetin’ -house has got to le’ go of Serepta, 
or I'll make it le’ go.” 

I s’pose my mene was that commandin’ and 
awful, that it filled em with awe. They started 
right off, almost on a run, two able-bodied wim- 
men takin’ the old deacon between ’em. 

And I had a letter from Serepta, sayin’ she is 
gettin’ along first-rate. Her time is her own, 
her children are gettin’ more’n half-civilized, 
and she has gained seven pounds—a pound a 
week and more. 





PARTED. 


BY MEDORA CLARK. 


From o’er the beautiful blue sea, 

Your letters, darling, come to me, 

Their pages touched with odd perfumes, 

Of spicy winds and eastern blooms ; 

The words, so full of tender thought, 

With loving counsel always fraught, 
Are dear to me, 


You tell me of the weary days 

And nights, that pass you in a maze 

Of haunting thought and heart-fed pain, 

And dreams of love, so vain, so vain, 

And ask me, o’er the rhythmic sea, 

“Do you, love, sometimes think of me, 
And trust me still?” 


Like Dian’s kiss, my thoughts of thee 
Come hither oft, unsought and free ; 
When sighing winds around me blow, 
And Winter wraps the world in snow, 
Or Summer's emerald meadow gleams 
A cobweb sea of dappled beams, 

I think of thee. 





When “Morning, mother of the dews,” 
All blushing comes, in countless hues ; 
Or, when alone, beneath the stars, 
While northward gleam those silvery bars, 
And streaks of slumbercus light, so chill, 
Shine upward, cold, and calm, and still. 

I think of thee. 


How strange our paths must never meet 

Through life, except by erring feet; 

Between us lies a hidden grave, 

Where tangled vines and grasses wave, 

And fragile morning-glories bring 

A pale, sweet offering to the Spring, 
Emblems of peace. 


We will not dream of love or hate, 

Nor frown at life’s relentless fate, 

But learn contentment from the flowers, 

And live a surface life of hours. 

We'll sift the months and fettered years, 

We'll glean the smiles and crush the tears, 
Life's bitter-sweet. 





DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 


BY HOWARD MELVILLE. 


Tue sun was sinking in the west, 
A mist rose softly on the lea; 
And through the evening’s purple shades, 
We floated o’er the quiet sea. 
The oars lay idly in their rest; 
We leaned across the low boat's side, 
And watched the waters dancing there, 
As we went drifting with the tide. 


She touched the ripples with her hand, 
And when the rising moon shone bright, 
She seemed an angel sitting there, 
§o pure, beneath the ailver light. 
We floated onward in the ,dusk 
She sang as sweet as mermaid sings; 
Across, through all the waste of years, 
The echo of that song still rings. 





Hearts, though, are false—so often so; 
Her face was fair, her heart untrue; 

I thought she loved me, on the night 
We drifted in the shadows blue, 

Across the waters, still and bright, 
Beneath the terrder Summer moon; 

Oh! such adream! Oh! such delight! 
And it is faded—past—so soon! 


Oh, woman’s face is sweet and fair, 
But woman’s heart we cannot know; 
I thought she loved me—she whom I 
Had worshipped in the long ago. 
Her path is there, and mine is here; 
We each have gone our separate ways; 
And buried with the vanished past, 
The hours of those sweet olden days. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

So Arnold asked of Washington the command 
of West Point, and it was granted immediately. 
And yet his enemies were persistent as ever, and 
more than ever resolved to trample him into the 
earth. Though the girl he trusted urged him on 
to treason with all the force of her wonderful 
powers, the man as yet only thought of the one 
black deed as a dark possibility. He would take 
the post assigned to him. and do its duties, if 
that seemed best. If not, why, then——, 

In giving this man time to cool his wrath, 
Rhoda had also given him an opportunity for re- 
flection, and all that was noble in his nature some- 
times rose up in opposition to her counsel. The 
strongest and most honorable impulse at work 
against the black deed, to which her influence 
tended, was a personal love of Washington, who 
had, in truth, been always his friend. 

Rhoda Clyde met Arnold, on the evening before 
his departure, in the Old Slate House, late stand- 
ing in the neighborhood of Second and Walnut 
streets, once the residence of William Penn. 
Here Arnold took up his abode after Mount Plea- 
sant was abandoned. Rhoda Clyde had become 
very intimate with Arnold’s wife after her re- 
moval to the city. Thus it happened, that the 
fair mistress of the house left her husband and 
guest alone in that darkly-paneled, sickly-lighted 
room, while she hushed her child to sleep in 
the chamber above. Arnold stood gloomily by 
the window, watching his young wife as she 
bore his child from the room, kissing it softly. 

The moment this, to her, hateful picture was 
lost in the outer shadows, Rhoda arose from the 
low chair in which she had been sitting, and ap- 
proached Arnold. 

«Give me that letter now. I will see that it 
reaches Sir Henry at once, and in safety,’’ she 
said, in a low, eager voice. ‘‘ Make haste, or 
she will return,” 

‘‘ Not yet. Iam not prepared to push things 
rashly. The peril ? 





‘This is the first time that I ever heard you 
speak of peril,’’ Rhoda answered. 

“Well, what men call dishonor, is a thing the 
bravest man on earth might shrink from,’’ 


CUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 362. 











‘“‘What men are you thinking of, Arnold? 
The rabble that stoned you in the street, or those 
grander villains that stood by and smiled, while 
Washington reprimanded you, as if you, the 
bravest and the grandest General in his army, 
had been a school-boy, brought up for chastise- 
ment ?”’ 

‘‘ Washington? No, no. He alone turned that 
scene of intended humiliation almost into a 
triumph. He neither bent himself to the injus- 
tice of Congress, nor the malice of my military 
enemies. The very reprimand that he could not 
refuse to give, was so gentle, so kind, even eulo- 
gistic, that I cannot think of it without grati- 
tude. No, Rhoda, if*I have not seized upon the 
method you urge, of acquitting myself with this 
ungrateful country, it is because George Wash- 
ington loves it better than his own soul, and, 
from first to last, he has been my friend.”’ 

«Yet this man could not save you from the 
malice of your enemies,”’ answered the girl, with 
dangerous eagerness; for her time was brief, 
and his hesitation took away her breath. ‘ He 
could not keep the rabble of the street from 
pelting you with stones, soiling you with mud.” 

Arnold shrunk together, galled to the heart. 

“IT know! I know! You need not fling the 
outrage in my teeth,’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘ But 
Washington was not to blame for that. He even 
knows he has not been able to save himself from 
the sneers and insults of these Congressmen who 
fight so valiantly with their tongues.” 

“ Yet, for the sake of these ingrates, you hesi- 
tate ?”’ 

‘‘ For these ingrates? No. They have charged 
me with things that are meaner than treason 
already; but I will not sanction their dastardly 
slanders by making myself the thing they wish 
mie.”” 

‘‘ What will their opinion be worth when your 
valor on the other side has swept them into nothin;- 
ness ?’’ questioned Rhoda. ‘‘ Success makes you 
their dictator. Have you forgotten that?” 

‘But first the whole world will call me a 
traitor.” 

‘*No, no! Success turns treason into hero- 
ism. If Washington fails—as he must, if bis 
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right hand is gone—they will call him by the 
name you shrink from.” 

Arnold clenched his strong hand, fiercely. 

««T would stamp that man into the earth who 
dared to so blistet his lips !’’ 

Rhoda Clyde drew back, and held her breath. 

There was something grand, if chaotic, in this 
man’s nature, that baffled her. At last all the 
beauty of her face lighted up. 

“Tf the time should come, it might be in your 
power to prove yourself this brave man’s friend, 
as he has been yours,’’ she said. ‘‘ What favor 
could the King refuse one of the bravest Generals 
of the army, who had swept his valor and influ- 
ence into the royal cause. What Washington 
has done for you here, you can repay him, in 
time of need, a thousand times over with the 
King.” 

Arnold grasped the little hand, unconsciously 
uplifted in the earnestness of the girl’s persua- 
sion, and kissed it, almost savagely. 

“Girl! girl! Are you a fiend, or an angel, 
whom I cannat cast out of my life either for 
good or evil?” 

‘*T am only a woman, who loves you; who 
has no craving so intense as that of seeing you 
great.” 

‘*T do believe it!” 

«Then give me the letter.’’ 

Arnold thrust une hand into his bosom, and 
drew forth a letter directed to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, which Rhoda concealed in haste within the 
folds of her dress; for that moment the door 
opened, and Arnold’s wife came in, smiling and 
rosy, from the last embrace of her infant. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Iy less than two weeks after Arnold took com- 
mand of West Point, Mr. Kingsford and his 
family arrived at his mansion in New York. 

This was the programme Rhoda Clyde had laid 
out for herself. The moment Arnold's letter was 
in her possession, she resolved that no hands but 
her own should bear it to Sir Henry Clinton, no 
intellect but her own should guide the progress 
of a conspiracy that was to wreck a struggling 
land, and make her all-powerful with the man 
she toiled to exalt. To this end Mr. Kingsford 
had been adroitly impressed with an idea that 
the arch rebel, Barringford, might find ready ac- 
cess to his daughter, if they remained in Philadel- 
delphia longer. Indeed, the suspicion that secret 
interviews had already taken place between the 
lovers, had, by some subtle insinuation, been in- 
stilled into his mind, and influenced him to 
pzempt action. 





Thus the old life began again. To all seem- 
ing, Rhoda Clyde plunged into the brilliant ex- 
travagance of the season with no idea but amuse- 
ment in her mind; but it was observed by those 
who took the trouble to think of such matters, 
that, more than formerly, those men who con- 
trolled the army were constant guests at Mr. 
Kingsford’s house, and were among the foremost 
to pay homage to the beautiful, bright girl who 
presided there. 

If Major Andre no longer made. Kingsford’s 
mansion his home, he was a constant visiior 
there, and his interest in this strange girl be- 
came more and more enthralling. Sometimes 
Charley Raymond came with him, but all the 
careless gayety of the boy seemed changed into 
silent vigilance. Before, he had been passion- 
ately jealous of his far-away sister’s lover; now, 
his young face looked anxious, his blue eyes full 
of serious speculation. 

Thus the autumn drew on, and once more a 
keen frost had clothed the trees on the Battery 
Park, the Heights of Long Island and Wehaw- 
ken, with such gorgeous tints as no other land 
on earth can open the gates of winter with. The 
first frost brought that bland, but exhuberant 
air, which fills the whole system with delight, 
such as old wine gives to the blood. 

Was it the atmosphere, or some inward fever, 
that kindled in Rhoda Clyde that brilliant com- 
plexion, and fired her eyes with such strange, 
exultant light, as she paced to and fro along the 
winding paths of the Battery woods, with the 
glory of its falling leaves rustling about her 
feet? Or was she in anxious expectation of some 
lover, who had appointed to meet her there, and 
was, perhaps, too late for her passionate impa- 
tience? 

Through the rustling leaves, treading lightly 
along the crisp turf, at last came a young man, 
eager-eyed and anxious as herself. 

Rhoda turned breathlessly, saying, 

‘*Major Andre, I have been here some min- 
utes. Has anything gone wrong?” 

‘‘Nothing, fair lady. I was delayed by my 
friend Raymond, who would not be shaken off.” 

“Oh! if he is anywhere near, we must be 
brief. I detest that youth! But no matter about 
that. There is your letter.” 

Andre took the letter that Rhoda drew from 
her bosom, broke the seal with shaking hands, 
and read it with nervous eagerness. 

‘* You see that all is arranged,”’ she said; ‘at 
least, I suppose your General will believe us in 
earnest, though he did think the letter I brought 
him from Philadelphia wavering in purpose. 
This is positive enough.” 
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“Yes,” answered Andre, folding the letter, 
and thrusting both that and the hand that grasped 
it into his bosom, as if afraid of leaving it a mo- 
ment out of his hold. ‘‘ This is specific enough.” 

“It must be acted upon at once. The least 
delay will be felt impatiently. Our friend up 
yonder is of an impetuous nature. The iron is 
at white heat, and ready for striking. Do not 
let it cool. The arrangements can be made at 
once.” 

“Only this—— 

“© Well?” 

‘*T—I have had no personal assurance from 
the commander. ig 

Rhoda interrupted his rather hesitating speech. 
A flash of scorn shot like lightning across her 
face, and was gone. 

‘About your reward. Give the letter to Sir 
Henry; make all the arrangements suggested in 
it, then ask him to join me here. It will not be 
the first time your General and I have promen- 
aded these walks in company. Tell him I shall 
be found in the path nearest the water.” 

Andre obeyed the girl as if she had been his 
sovereign. He turned, at once, to go. 

During the best part of an hour Rhoda walked 
up and down. At last she saw, moving in the 
distance, the stout figure of a man, not without 
dignity, though it lacked elegance. She held 
out her hands. He stooped and kissed them. 

‘‘There, now, Sir Henry, we must not waste 
time in such nonsense as this,’’ she said, draw- 
ing away her hands, shaking them lightly, as if 
to dash his kisses away, and turning the bright 
mischief of her eyes upon him. 

“Cruel girl! How you love to torment me!” 

«Torment you? When I am bringing about 
the great wish of your heart?” 

‘‘ Not the greatest wish. You know that.” 

Rhoda made a gesture of graceful impatience. 

‘“Not now. We have more serious things to 
talk about, or I should not have sent for you. 
That letter. You have seen it?” 

«Yes, and read it very carefully.” 

‘“Of course! And you will send Major Andre 
on this mission ?”’ 

“JT do not know. He seemed to hesitate.’’ 

“ Naturally, when a man risks his honor and 
his neck, he is likely to shrink a little. There 
is danger, certainly. Sir Henry, if this young 
officer escapes it, what is to be his reward? 
Major Andre himseif does not ask a reward, 
remember. It is I who demand it for him.” 

“Then you, fair lady, shall fix it, as you have 
already settled that of your American General.” 

“Twill. A Brigadier-General’s commission.” 
‘Anything more? There was a certain amount 











of gold in the other negotiation. And yet I 
don’t think Andre would take gold.” 

There was a thrill of scorn in these words, 
that stung the girl like a viper. She turned 
deadly pale, and her eyes filled with fiery shame. 
She answered, passionately, 

‘““He was in debt; hunted down by credit- 
ors; proud, brave, lavish; a man that should 
have been the lord of millions, yet, owing to 
the ingratitude of his countrymen, was poor. 
But for that, what would have been your paltry 
gold to him ?”’ 

‘You speak warmly, lady. I was not cavil- 
ing at the price to be paid for General Arnold’s 
tre—submission. You misunderstood me.”’ 

Sir Henry spoke coldly now. The girl before 
him had betrayed an interest in the traitor he 
was buying. That offended him. 

Rhoda subdued her passion at once. She re- 
plied, also coldly, 

“«T have already named the reward that Major 
Andre may or may not accept. Increased rank— 
nothing more. That, even, must be offered. He 
will not, I feel sure, think of demanding it.” 

‘«T give my honor he shall have all, and more, 
than you have suggested,” said Sir Henry. 

Rhoda held out her hand. The deprecating 
softness in her eyes brought a smile to the round, 
full face of the Englishman. 

‘It was for your sake,” she said ; ‘and now 
you think me hard and unwomanly, because I 
will not throw two men into peril of their lives, 
without securing some recompense for success, 
which, after all, will be a doubtful good to them. 
Is this kind ?”’ 

The beautiful eyes, so bright with fire a mo- 
ment before, were flooded with tears now. Sir 
Henry saw them, and his heart smote him. 

‘* Always beautiful, always generous,”’ he said. 
‘“‘T should have remembered this unpleasant 
business was undertaken for my sake. I did not 
know, until to-day, how very distressing such 
negotiations must have been to a delicate and 
sensitive woman. Yet for you, there is no 
reward except a grateful man’s thanks.” 

“Ts that no reward ?”’ 

A change came over Sir Henry’s face, a quick 
lightning, which Rhoda saw from under the 
drooping lashes, still heavy with her tears. 

‘Or his love,’ he said, with a sudden out- 
burst. ‘But that you might no more accept 
than Andre would gold.” 

One glance, then those dark lashes drooped 
more heavily, till they almost touched her burn- 
ing cheek. Then the girl stood before him, th: 
very embodiment of modest confusion. At last 





; she made a little gesture of dissent, 
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I cannot think of such things 
Let 


‘Not now. 
now, when so many interests are at stake. 
it be enough that I can serve you a little.” 

Rhoda held out her hand. Sir Henry pressed 
his lips upon it, and they walked side by side 
out of the Park, the man wondering at his own 
infatuation, the girl burning with the triumph 
of a new conquest. 

That evening, before it was quite dark, Rhoda 
Clyde dashed off a hurried line to Andre. 


“Go with confidence,”’ it said. ‘‘ Be cautious, 
and there is no danger, even though you cross 
the lines. R. ¢.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mason Anpre was at his quarters when 
Rhoda's note reached him. Since his interview 
with Sir Henry Clinton, he had, for the first 
time, began to realize the achievement expected 
of him: its difficulties, its perils, and the ques- 
tionable honor which would follow success, 

Young Raymond was with him. He had seen 
Major Andre in the Park that day, talking so 
earnestly with Miss Clyde, that, even from the 
distance, he could discover that the young offi- 
cer’s face was strangely white and troubled. 
Earlier in his career, the youth might have fan- 
cied this a love scene; but he knew better now; 
and vague suspicions of temptation and danger 
unknown, and therefore agonizing to the imagi- 
nation; took possession of him, as he sat watcli- 
ing the troubled features of his friend. 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ he almost cried out, at last, ‘‘ what 
is the meaning of this? Why is your forehead 
so clouded, your eyes so gloomy? I am your 
friend, her brother, and have a right to share 
your trouble,”’ 

‘‘Trouble? Ihave notrouble. The twilight 
makes one thoughtful, It is often so with me.” 

Raymond took this answer impatiently. His 
eyes filled with passionate tears, of which he 
was ashamed , and so left the room suddenly. 
On his way out, he met Mr. Kingsford’s servant, 
and knew that he came from Miss Clyde. 

The youth went to his own room, and there 
chided himself for the impetuous way in which 
he had claimed his friend's confidence. 

“T will return,’’ he thought, ‘‘ and use gentle 
means. Dislike of that girl made me angry. 
No wonder he repulsed me.’’ 

Raymond went back to Andre’s room, but 
found it vacant. That officer had read the note 
sent him by Rhoda, and was now with Sir Henry 
Clinton, making prompt arrangements for his de- 
parture. Raymond was about to leave the room, 
now filled with purplish dusk, in bitter disap- 





pointment, when he saw a paper fluttering along 
the floor. Picking it up, he went to the window 
and glanced over it. 

The youth turned white and cold as marble, as 
he read the lines Rhoda Clyde had traced. All 
at once the terrible picture of Nathan Hale upon 
the gallows came over him, (a picture he too well 
remembered,) and he was seized with shivers of 
terror, that chilled him from head to foot. 

‘‘Where has Andre gone? Where is he to 
be found ?”’ he cried, in dismay: 

Raymond hurried into the street, wild as a 
wounded hawk. More than once some officer, 
loitering along the street, was surprised by the 
white-faced youth, who stopped him suddenly, 
and demanded, 

‘Where is Andre? Have you seen Andre?” 

When the answer was no, the officer instantly 
found himself alone, for Raymond had rushed 
on, asking the same question of others, until some 
one said, after a moment’s wondering silence, 

‘¢T saw him enter Gen. Clinton’s quarters not 
half an hour ago.”’ 

Before the sentence was finished, Raymond 
had turned a corner, and was gone. 

Andre had terminated his interview with Clin- 
ton, who stood upon the steps, urging a few 
last words of caution on the young man, and 
saying, 

‘‘ Keep well disguised. These Yankees must 
see no gleam of scarlet about you: and, above 
all, do not venture beyond the lines. The Vul- 
ture will be placed in readiness. So far as we are 
concerned, you shall run no risks; but I charge 
you again, let nothing persuade you to go within 
the enemy’s lines. You have Arnold’s pass?’ 

‘« Here,” answered Andre, touching his breast. 

«‘ Then God speed you!” 

Sir Henry’s voice shook as he uttered this 
farewell, and he wrung the hand he was never to 
touch again. 

That moment a young officer came swiftly up, 
panting for breath, and seized the bridle of 
Andre’s horse with both shaking hands. 

‘¢ You will not go! Youshall not! I tell you, 
it is riding to death—to dishonor !” 

Andre drew himself up, for the word dis- 
honor had fired him like a blow. Wheeling his 
horse fiercely around, he dashed his spurs into 
its side, and plunged up the dark street, leaving 
the youth, cold and paralyzed, in the hoof-tracks 
his horse had made. 

‘Too late! Oh, Heaven help us—too late 

The orderly heard this despairing cry, and 
answered it with cheery good nature. 

‘¢ Why, bless your honor, it’s only to leap on 
your horse and take a dash after him, up the 
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river a bit, where he and half a dozen of our Grand, beautiful scenery lay around them that 
young »lades are bound fora supper. They'll | morning ; bright, gorgeous scenery, touched by 
none of ’em be back before morning, I'll be } the glowing death-hues of a sudden frost earlier 
sworn.” than usual that year, and wonderful in its rare 
Raymond stood gazing upon the man with } beauty, 
wild, questioning eyes, till he ceased speaking. But on none of these things did either of these 
‘‘ Where? Where did you say ?”’ he questioned, ; two men look. Still there was one object.that ar- 
hoarsely. ‘‘ How shall [ find the place ?”’ rested their attention, and created some alarm. A 
‘Ride up the East River, to a cove they call { ship, bearing the British flag, was moving down 
Kipp’s Bay. There, in a low stone house, some } the river. 
of our officers are quartered. The Major, who is ‘« What can be the matter?’’ Andre said. ‘‘The 
off on special duty, I think will be there. He } Vulture has deserted me.”’ 
told me so!” ‘‘You must go on horseback, then,’’ said Ar- 
“Thank you. My good fellow, I thank you!” } nold. ‘ But that will make no difference, for 
Reymond started at once, but he did not know } you have my pass.’ 
the way, and soon lost himself in the thick woods, It was with some misgivings, however, that 
so that it was long after midnight when, reeling } Andre set out on his journey, for there was a 
in his saddle from fatigue, he came upon the stone } vague fear at his heart, which all Arnold’s assu- 
house, a blaze of light streaming through the } rances could not remove. 
small windows. Have I not told you that the scenery was 
He dsshed into the room at once. beautiful through which this young officer passed ? 
One swift glance around the table drove the } Soft and balmy as the days of our Indian sum- 
color, that hope had made vivid for a moment, } mer was the atmostphere he rode through. The 
back from his face. gorgeously-leaved branches waved and rustled 
‘Major Andre! I wish to speak with Major § like banners over his head. But of all this he 
Andre!” he cried, looking around vainly for his } took no heed. There was gloom in his eyes, a 
friend. shiver of dread at his heart, if a rabbit shook 
‘The Major? Oh, he has been gone a full ; the bushes, or a bird flew up suddenly. 
hour,”’ said one of the revellers. As he passed beneath the great branches of a 
‘¢Gone? Where ?” tulip poplar that spread its shadow over the 
‘“‘Up the river road. That is all we know. } road, three men, seated among the frost-bitten 
Up the river road.”’ ‘ ferns on the wayside, threw down the cards they 
These words died on lips that were white as } were playing, and followed his movements with 
death. The youth staggered blindly. curious eyes. His horse shied as he passed them. 
«* What, ho, gentlemen ! Fill a glass with wine! ‘* Hallo !’’ cried one of the men. 
It is young Raymond, so pale-faced, that we did; Andre checked his horse, and rode back. The 
not know him. Wine, man! More wine!” rest is matter of history, known to every one. 
They forced the youth into a chair, and held Despite his protest, his promise of gold, his 
wine to his lips, which he drank, eagerly . Then ; pathetic pledding, those three men led him away 
his arms fell prone on the table, his face sunk } from the woods, a prisoner. 
upon them, and a cold stupor crept over him. Some hours after this, a swift rider was sen 
from Col. Jamison, commander of the nearest 
CHAPTER XXXIII. military station at New Castle, bearing a letter 
At night long those two men sat in that lone; to Gen. Arnold, informing him of the arrest, 
house, face to face, yet never once looking into } and of the passport, which was deemed a forgery. 
each other’s eyes—Arnold and Andre—the last } The papers found on the prisoner, Jamison wrote, 
betrayed, spite of his caution, within the Ameri- } had been forwarded to Washington. 
can lines, thus laying himself open to the death 
of a spy. But he was brave, sometimes reck- 
less, and made no complaint. So the eager busi- CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ness of treason went on, in whispers, though In a dwelling, known as Robinson’s house, 
these two men were alone, and beyond ear-shot } standing on the heights of the Hudson, opposite 
of any human being. Papers passed between the cliffs of West Point, Arnold’s household was 
them, promises and pledges were given, and assembled at breakfast. 
when they parted, in the dull, gray light of ; Seated at the table, with one white hand on 
morning, it was with downcast faces, as robbers ; the richly-carved coffee-urns, of heavy silver, 
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slink away from each other after a first crime. that graced her end of the board, and holding a 
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cup of delicate china, half-filled with hot, fra-{ this horse had stood, saddled, beneath a great 


grant, coffee, was the young mistress of the 
mansion. Opposite, contrasting the snow-white 
cloth with his blue cout, glittering with epan- 
lettes and buttons of gold, Gen. Arnold had 
taken his place. Whatever his state of mind may 
have been, there was no appearance of preoccu- 
pation in his dress or bearing. His features 
were calm, his manners quietly dignified. He 
was conversing with two of his aids-de-camp, 
when one came in a little late, and, in a pause of 
the conversation, informed his General that 
Washington, with a brilliant staff, had just ar- 
rived from Hartford, and was then examining 
some redoubts down the river. No one seemed 
to observe it; but Arnold’s hand trembled so 
violently that he was obliged to set down the cup 
that he had just taken from his wife, and, though 





his face did not change, a dull, sullen gloom 
gathered in his eyes. 

All at once the sound of hoofs, coming at a 
gallop, startled the party. Mrs. Arnold arose, 
and looked out of the window, flushed and eager; 
for she thought it was Washington approaching, { 
with his train of military heroes. 

Arnold kept his seat. With all his strength, 


he could not, for one moment, find power to 


move. 

Washington? No! A mounted trooper rode 
to the door, left his horse to breathe, and directly 
appeared in the breakfast-room. He was the 
bearer of Col. Jamison’s letter. 

Arnold tore the missive open, and read it 
through. Not a muscle of his proud, stern face 
moved. The first words had warned him of 
danger, and his self-command was marvelous. 
He turned, indifferently, to one of his aids. 

‘*T am called to West Point,” he said. ‘Tell 
Gen. Washington that I shall be home again very 
soon.” 

There was something in the measured strain 
of her husband’s voice that struck the sensitive 
ear of the wife. When he passed from the room, 
and went up stairs, she followed him. 

Arnold turned at her approach, threw ‘his 
arms around her, and for one moment held her 
to his breast with a clasp of iron. Then he al- 
most flung her aside, strode down stairs, and 





was gone. 

The wife followed him with wild, frightened 
eyes, strove to call out, but flung up her arms, 
and sunk to the floor. Directly she started to her 
knees. The fierce sound of hoofs going from the 
house aroused her into strength. She rushed to } 
the window, in time to see her husband, upon his 
own horse, dashing toward the river. Then she ' 
remembered, with a terrible pang of dread, that ° 


elm that shaded the house, since daylight, and 
her soul foreshadowed the truth. 

Still the woman stood by the window. She 
knew that a British vessel lay farther down the 
river, and had wondered that it dared to ap- 
proach so near. As she looked, a barge appeared 
upon the water, in which a man, whose form her 
heart recognized with terror, stood up in the 
bow, bearing a white flag in his hand. The boat 
neared the vessel, was lost to her sight one dreary 
minute, then the man her soul went after ap- 
peared upon the deck, and seemed to fling up 
his arms, as if to signalize her of his safety. 
Then a sob shook the woman’s bosom, without 
stirring her white lips. She tottered toward the 
great, high-posted bed, where her babe lay, 
snatched it from the pillow, on which she fell, 
face downward, moaning with agony. 

It might have been hours, or a day, for aught 
this poor lady knew, that she was prostrated 
there, in her lonely shame. But at last she 
started up, with a wild cry, and once more crept, 
weak, and trembling like a culprit, to the 
window. 

Before the door, just dismounting from their 
horses, she saw Gen. Washington and his staff, 
bright and cheerful, from a swift morning ride, 
eager for the breakfast their message had doubt- 
less delayed. The loud tramp of their horses, as 
they were led from the door, seemed to strike 
upon her heart. She crept back to her child, 
and lay there trembling. 

A knock ! 

* “Lady, Gen. Washington has come, and is 
waiting.” 

The door opened a little, and the servant saw 
a pale, haggard face, that he hardly recognized, 
looking through. 

“T am ill. Say that I am ill,” whispered a 
voice so strained and hoarse, that it seemed un- 
natural as the face. 

For a time the sound of cheerful conversation, 
joined with the faint tinkle of silver and china, 
handled with military carelessness, rose to that 
stately bed-chamber. Then came the ring of 
spurs on the door-step, the gathering of horses, 
and at last a confused clatter of hoofs. 

Washington and his followers had departed 
for West Point. The woman who knelt trem- 
bling by the window, knew in her heart all that 
would meet him there. 

Again Washington and his cavalcade came 
up from the river, slowly, and in dead silence. 
The very tramp of their horses had grown he- 
roic. Every face was grave, or scornfully i :dig- 
nant. Washington rode a little in advance, his 
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brow clouded, his mouth firmly set, grief and 
anger in his eyes. 

The woman, listening breathlessly above, heard 
him dismount, heard his slow, heavy step on the 
stairs, and, like a wild bird seeking some outlet 
to its cage, looked to the right and left, with an 
impulse of escape ; then, in desperation, rushed 
to the door, and flung it open. 

«IT know—I know why you break in upon 
me like this,’? she cried. ‘‘ But spare me! 
Gen. Arnold is my husband.” 

‘«Spare you?’ said Washington, compassion- 
ately, struck by the agony of her face. ‘‘Ofall the 
innocent persons who must suffer from this rash 
act, you are most to be pitied.” 

The woman who had flown, like a wounded 
hawk, at the man she feared, covered her face 
with both hands, and shrunk away from him. 

At that moment, Washington, looking toward 
the bed, saw her pretty baby-boy just aroused 
from sleep, playing with a rosy little foot, which 
he was making desperate efforts to pull up to his 
mouth. Now and then the foot would break from 
him, when he would seize it, with a cooing laugh, 
and commence the contest again. The contrast 
between that pale, suffering mother, and the care- 


less glees of her child, smote upon the brave man’s 


heart. 
‘* What can I do? 


How can I help you or the 
little one ?”’ he questioned. 

‘‘Send me to my husband. Send my boy to 
his father,’’ she answered. ‘‘ He will have need 
of us now.” 

‘Be it so, An escort shall be ready. God 
help you.”’ Then, with a burst of emotion, he 
cried, ‘‘I could have believed it of any one sooner 
than of Arnold,’’ and hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘“Woman! Girl! Fiend! It was your wiles 
that led him on! But for you, neither shame nor 
danger would have reached John Andre. Your 
evil power has driven both these unhappy men 
to dishonor. One into peril of his life. Undo 
your fearful work, or such curses will fall upon 
you as wither a woman’s life up!”’ 

Rhoda Clyde drew herself up haughtily, not- 


withstanding the shock of surprise, not to say } 
terror, which this sudden change had brought } 
? 


upon her. But young Raymond gave no time for 
her answer. 


“Do not deny! Do not dare to prevaricate ! 


From beginning to end you have been the spirit ; loud knock sounded through the house. 
If one hair of John } 


and soul of this treason. 
Andre’s head comes to harm, you, and you alone, 


are his murderer. Already you have made one ‘ 








brave man a traitor, the blackest on record. Even 
now men shrink from Benedict Arnold in the 
street, and hate the scarlet uniform because he 
wears it. And now you must have Andre's 


} life.” 


‘‘ His life?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ What have I to 
do with him? Major Andre was the emissary of 
Sir Henry Clinton, aot mine. If he has fallen into 
peril, the cause lies in his grasping ambition But 
for that, no influence on earth could have sent 
him where he is.”’ 

‘* Where he is? Do you know that they hold 
him as a spy, threaten to execute him asa spy, 
unless this man Arnold can be won to redeem 
him ?” ‘ 

‘‘With his own submission?’ said Rhoda, 
scornfully laughing. ‘‘That is likely. Why not 
go to him with this modest request? There your 
threatened curses may avail. Here they are in- 
sulting. What have I to do with Arnold or with 
Andre ?”’ 

‘* Woman, ask your own heart !’’ 

‘« My poor boy, you are insane !”’ 

‘“‘Insane? Yes, I almost think so,’ 
the youth, moving to and fro in the room, with 
one hand on his forehead. 

All at once he paused before Rhoda, and held 
out his clasped hands to her, pleadingly, 

** You loved Andre once.” 

“¢ What ?” 

Rhoda lifted her eyelids wide, and a look of 
haughty scorn swept her face as these words 
escaped her. Still the youth persisted, moving 
close to her; and speaking almost in a whisper, 
he said, 

‘‘T had the proof. I saw you here in this very 
room, with your head drooping to his shoulders, 
your lips tempting his. For very shame you can- 
not plead that this was without love.”’ 

Rhoda turned, and looked sternly into the face 
now bent down to her. Then a laugh broke from 
her. 

«* By my honor, I would almost think you a 
girl, and miserably jealous,’’ she said. 

Raymond stood before the mocking creature, 
trembling from head to foot. His eyes kindled 
with a sudden resolve; his lips parted. Rhoda 


’ 


answered 


’ bent eagerly forward, curious even in her cruelt 
; £ ’ 


but Raymond turned from her. 

‘“*Not here. Never to you!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*T was indeed mad to expect magnanimity from 
@ woman scorned.” 

Scarcely had the youth disappeared, when a 
A step, 
that made her heart leap, came ringing through 
the hall, and Benedict Arnold stood before her, 
in the scarlet livery of his shame. 
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Rhoda came forward, holding out her hand in 
eager, almost passionate welcome. 

** At last! At last!’’ she said. 

Arnold thrust the hand she reached for into 
his bosom, tearing the delicately-laced ruffles 
with the violent movement, and said, sternly, 

*« At last, girl? Yes. At last I have come to 
thank you for the thing Iam. Look upon me. 
Smile on the traitor you have made.” 

‘Thank me, Arnold? And with that thunder- 
gust on your forehead, when my heart hoped to 
welcome you? This is bitter !’’ 

‘Not so bitter as the ignominy which -your 
machinations have cast upon me.”’ 

“Oh, Afnold, is it my fault that a great enter- 
prise was so fatally mismanaged? Have you 
only come here to reproach me ?”" 

‘‘Reproach? Ne! That isa mild word! 1 
came to speal the curses that have been burning 
in my heart ever since I was compelled to steal, 
like a thief, from the approach of Washington— 
the one man who was my friend !”’ 

“« And for this you blame me? Give me curses, 
instead of thanks? Reviling in place of love ?’’ 

“Love? Love? Does love bring forth such 
fruit? No, no! Call the tie that has led to this 


by some other name. When my wife came to me, 
by the grace of that one friend I had betrayed, 


nn 


m2. foully—came with our child in her arms, 
and forgiveness in her eyes—I knew how unsel- 
fish, how beautiful a thing love was.” 

‘* Your wife! And has she followed you?’ 

“Yes; into the depths of my disgrace! And 
I have to thank the magnanimity of Washington— 
the man I wou!d have betrayed—for it. Oh, my 
God!” 

‘And you tell me this? You receive her ?”’ 

‘Receive her? Does the man in torment re- 
pulse the angel that gives him a cool draught of 
water ?”’ 

«* And you love her?” 

Arnold turned full upon the woman who had 
tempted him. His cheeks flushed hotly. 
‘Love her? Aye, even as I loathe 
“Forbear, forbear! Do not say it!’ 

Rhoda sprang forward, throwing out her arms, 
wildly ; but Arnold retreated, leaving her pant- 
ing in the middle of the floor. 

‘What isthis? I heard angry voices. 
does this mean ?”’ 

It was Mr. Kingsford who spoke, and who had 
entered the room unheard. 

Pale as death, shaking with rage, Rhoda 
pointed to Arnold. 

‘The traitor, Arnold !”’ cried Kingsford. Then 
he drew himself up haughtily, and said, “Sir, it 

_is not always that hig majesty’s uniform gives the 


What 





wearer the right to enter a gentleman’s house,” 
and he pointed to the door significantly. 

‘‘Those words shall cost a life—yours or 
mine,” said Arnold, in a hoarse whisper, touch- 
ing the hilt of his sword. 

The stately old man bowed low, and held the 
door open with his hand, while Rhoda stood para- 
lyzed, gazing wildly after the man she had 
loved and ruined. 

That night an officer called on Mr. Kingsford, 
who received him in the library with more than 
usual courtesy. But no one heeded this, such 
visitors being frequent at the mansion. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A wits flag had passed over the Hudson, 
and the man who bore it stood in the outer room 
of Sir Henry Clinton’s quarters, waiting for an 
interview. Young Raymond was with the General, 
and had been pleading with him to save Andre. 

«¢ Alas!”’ the General had replied, ‘‘ my poor 
boy, cannot you understand that I suffer, too? 
That every impulse of my heart goes with you? 
If it were possible to save the poor fellow, I 
should need no persuasion.’” 

They were interrupted by an aid, who said, 

‘‘General, a flag of truce from the Rebel 
camp. The officer waits below.” 

‘¢ Tell him to enter,’’ said Clinton. 

An officer in blue and buff came into the room, 
bowed profoundly, and placed a letter in Clin- 
ton’s hand. The General glanced over it, and 
his heavy face brightened. 

‘*Gen. Barringford, you are welcome. Your 
commander tells me here that you have some- 
thing to propose.” 

‘¢ The General’s proposition is brief and mer- 
ciful. Give up Benedict Arnold, and he will 
release John Andre.” 

Clinton’s countenance fell. He felt young 
Raymond’s eager eyes upon him, and turned 
away his head, sighing heavily. 

‘*Tt cannot be. The bonor of England is at 
stake. Were Major Andre my own son, I could 
not save his life by giving up the man who has 
trusted us.”’ 

Sir Henry’s voice shook; drops of moisture 
gathered on his forehead. When Barringford 
attempted to speak again, he lifted up his hand. 

“If this is all that your commander has to 
offer, we had better not pursue the subject. It 
is terribly painful,”’ he said. 

Barringford recognized the uselessness of far- 
ther appeal, and was retiring, when Raymond 
followed him to the ante-room. 

“‘ Wait,” he said. ‘I served you once; be 
merci‘ul to me now. Wait a little.” 
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Barringford recognized the youth. 

‘« My time is limited. I must return at once. 
This is our last appeal. They only await Sir 
Henry’s answer,’’ he said. 

Raymond stared blankly into his face a mo- 
ment, then staggered back against the wall, hold- 
ing out his hands as if to ward off a blow. 

* You mean Oh, God help us! You 
mean “4 

Barringford turned away. 

«« Are men made of granite? Are their hearts 
iron? But there is one—an angel! Wait till I go 
for her. There is not a man on earth who can 
be cruel, if Grace Kingsford pleads.” 

“Grace Kingsford? Grace?’’ cried Barringford. 
«Ah, I remember. You know her. Tell me, 
now, if any one can resist when she pleads for 
a life? Iam going for her. Wait here. She 
will plead—she will kneel to him. Oh, yes, I 
tell you he will yield!” 

While he was speaking, the youth left the 
room, sped into the street, and only paused to 
draw breath, as he lifted the brazen knocker at 
Kingsford’s door. Passing the astonished ser- 
vant, he flew up stairs, and burst into the room, 
where Mrs. Kingsford was sitting with her 
daughter. He broke out, passionately, 

‘Come’ with me, lady! Come with me at 
once, if you would save John Andre's life! <A 
messenger is here from Washington! Sir Henry’s 
heart is touched! He wavers! Come! 

The youth was on his knees at Grace Kings- 
ford’s feet, weeping, pleading, holding her 
hands in his. 

Grace looked at her mother, who arose. 

“Tf your father were at home, we would ask 
him. As it is, no chance of saving our friend’s 
life must be lost. Do not hesitate, my child. I, 
too, will go.” 

‘Oh, mother, God will bless you for this!’’ 
cried Grace, hurrying from the room. She came 
back almost instantly, with her bonnet on, and 
a shawl wrapped around her. Mrs. Kingsford 
was ready. 

As they went through the front door, the lady 
paused a moment, to question her servant. 

‘“‘When did Mr. Kingsford go out?” she 
asked, 

“‘ Long ago, lady.”’ 

** Alone ?” 

“"Spect not. Dar wasa gemman wid him, 
what carried a ’hoggony box under his arm. 
Seemed like dey was a goin’ somewhar, private 
like.” 

“If he comes back before we do, say that we 
have gone to Sir Henry Clinton’s head-quarters.”’ 

‘Yes, missus.” 





The little group hurried down the street, and 
entered Sir Henry’s residence. There they found 
Barringford waiting. Grace started with joy. But 
one clasp of hands, and they parted again. Fol- 
lowing her mother, Grace went at once to the com- 
mander’s presence. Barringford and Raymond 
remained below, silent, and terribly anxious. 

What passed in Sir Henry’s room dyring that 
interview, was only told to them afterward. But 
after awhile, Grace and her mother came forth 
with a stain of tears on their pale faces and lips, 
trembling with suppressed anguish. 

Not a word wasspoken. But Raymond dashed 
by them, and rashed into the commander’s pre- 
sence, wild and desperate. 

Sir Henry was sitting at the table, shading the 
tears that had been rising from him with one 
hand, before he could wipe them away. Raymond 
fell at his feet, and crying, clasped his knees. 

«¢ You were the friend of my dead father. You 
have loved us both a little for his sake. For his 
sake, spare me! Let me live a little longer. I am 
so young, and have not had much happiness. 
Oh, have mercy on me, and spare this one man. 
Do you know how dear he is to me? That I have 
followed him here into the wars? Taken a sword 
into my weak hands, only that I might look into 
his face? Think what it is for a poor girl to 
take up a life like that, only for a friendly word 
and glance now and then, and be ready to die 
for him at any minute. Think of all this, and 
have pity on me, the wretched daughter of your 
old friend.” 

“The daughter of my old friend 2?’ You, 
Raymond ?” cried Sir Henry, amazed. 

‘“‘You cannot believe it yet. Even he was 
deceived. Charles and I being twins, he delicate, 
and I healthy, we were so much alike, we had 
cheated people before, by changing clothes, many 
atime. So I came in his place, only that I 
might be near the man you are giving up to 
death. But you will not? You cannot?” 

‘¢ Mad, wild girl! How did you do this?” 

‘‘T have no time to tell you. They think me 
in a convent-school in France; that my brother 
was fighting with you, when he was all the time 
at a university in Germany. I think it was 
because you loved my mother once, that you 
were willing to take her son on your staff. Look 
at me. People say that Iam like her. Could 
she have asked you on her knees for her life, 
and you remain silent? Could she?” 

Sir Henry looked on that young face till the 
tears blinded him; then he dropped his face be- 
tween both handse 

‘‘T cannot. I cannot, though she had looked 
into my eyes as you have, my poor child! Though 
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she had pleaded as you are pleading, I could not 
have ransomed Andre at the cost of English honor. 
Do try and comprehend the pain of my position.”’ 

Raymond arose slowly from his knees and turned 
a look of piteous reproach on Clinton, then slowly 
descended the stairs. 

Barringford and the ladies still waited in the 
lower room, hopeless and sad. <‘ope died out 
the moment they looked on that weird face. The 
hand which grasped Barringford’s made the sol- 
dier start. The voice that addressed him was 
husky and strange. 

‘¢ All hope is over here! But Washington! Get 
me an order to pass the lines. He may be less 
cruel.” 

«* All that any human being can do, I will un- 
dertake,”’ he said, but with desponding mourn- 
fulness, shaking his head. 

‘« And I am keeping you, when every moment 
is so precious. Go! Go!” 

They all went out together, walking toward 
Mr. Kingsford’s house in painful silence. Some 
persons were lingering at the gate. The hall 
door was open, and there was an appearance of 
unusual commotion within, which was hushed 
into silence as the ladies appeared. Barringford 
hesitated at the door; but something that he saw 
in the hall drew him forward. In an instant he 
hurried back, terribly agitated. 

‘‘Not yet! Do not go in yet!’’ he said, laying 
a hand, that shook violently, on Mrs. Kingsford’s 
arm. ‘‘ You must not.” 

‘“My husband! Is it my husband you will 
not meet ?’’ inquired the lady. ‘‘ You forget, my 
friend, that Mr. Kingsford is a gentleman.” 

“‘Oh, lady, it is not that.’’ 

*¢ What, then ?’’ 

The lady was alarmed now, She pushed away 
the hand that sought to retain her, and entered 
the hall. Then acry broke from her, so shrill, so 
terribly piercing, that it haunted those who 
heard it to their dying day. 

At the sound, Raymond rushed in, and fainted 
on the door-step. For he saw Mr. Kingsford 
lying dead in his own hall, shot through the 
heart, in a duel with Benedict Arnold. 





Even there, when his old friend lay like mar 
ble before him, while the widow and the fair 
young girl he loved clung to him in bitter an- 
guish, Barringford was compelled to leave them, 
in order to report the failure of his mission. 

All the next day Raymond waited, in painful 
impatience, for the pass which Barringford had 
promised him. In the afternoon, expectation 
became agony, and he went forth resolved to find 
some way of reaching the presence of Washington. 

A group of men were lingering about the en- 
trance to Sir Henry’s quarters as the youth came 
up. He heard words that struck him down like 
bullets of fire. 

“« At twelve, did you say ?”’ 

“Yes, at twelve this day, Major Andre was 
hung, while all Washington’s army looked on.” 

For months after, that brave, broken-hearted 
girl lay in her misery, under the roof of Mrs. 
Kingsford, to whom Sir Henry Clinton had told 
the touching history which, up to this time, had 
been confided only to himself. 

Those two gentle ladies kept the secret well. 
Not even to Barringford, when Grace became his 
wife, did she speak of this tragic romance. But 
after the War of Independence,’ when that officer 
was sent as a special emissary to Europe, he met, 
one evening, at a large party, a young man 
whom he recognized as Raymond, but who 
seemed to have forgotten him. 

‘‘ Who is that young man ?”’ he questioned. 

‘‘That? Oh, you recognize Raymond, I dare 
say. He was on Clinton’s staff at one time. A 
mere boy, though. The young lady sitting yon- 
der is his twin sister. One terrible event has 
changed her to the quiet, sad-eyed being you be- 
hold. I do not think any human being has ever 
seen Miss Raymond smile since the death of An- 
dre, to whom she was betrothed, when a child.”’ 

“* Andre?’ 

‘‘Yes. She had adored him. Her heart is 
breaking, but ‘brokenly lives on.’ For all this, 
your Washington is responsible.” 

‘*Nathan Hale had a mother, a sister, and a 
betrothed wife,’’ said Barringford, gravely. ‘‘ Do 
Englishmen never think of them?” 





“IMPLORA PACE.”’ 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


Tue golden sunshine, thro’ the tree-tops sifting, 
Plays flick’ring on the grass. 

White clouds, like sails on magic oceans drifting, 
Across the blue sky pass. 


+ 


The drowsy noontide breeze; the insects droning; 
The leaves that lazy full; 


IRVINE. 


The slum’brous murmur of the sea, intoning 
Its litany, o’er-all! 


Oh, weary heart, here lay aside your sorrow; 
Here find repose and peace; 

And bless these glimpses of that glad to-morrow, 
When God shall give release, 





MY CHRISTMAS 


BY MISS E. E. 


I LooKeD out on the long avenue of snow- 
laden trees. At that moment I was weary of 
life, though I was eighteen and an heiress. For i 
_ four whole days we three girls had been ‘‘ snowed 
up” at Thornton Place. We had exhausted our 
gossip, and read all the new novels, and we were 
tired of ourselves and of each other. 

But the storm had now cleared off, and a house. 
full of company, for the holidays, was expected 
by the afternoon train. It was Christmas Eve, 
and some of the neighbors, in addition, had been 
invited for a dance, and a supper was to be given. 
I ought to have been happy, but I was not; for 
I foresaw that I should receive innumerable com- 
pliments, all alike heartless, all intended for my 
fortune, rather than for myself. Then, too, was 
not Robert Nelson coming, and had not even 
Mrs. Thornton said, ‘It will be a good thing 
for you two to unite your wealth?’ Oh, howI 
hated it all! 

Suddenly a new thought flashed across me. I 
turned from the window. 

«Oh, girls!’’ I cried, ‘‘I have such a bright 
idea.” 

Maria Thornton, and my cousin, Minnie Deve- 
reux, both looked quickly up. So, also, did Mrs. 
Thornton, though more leisurely. 

‘‘What is it?’ cried both girls, in a breath. 
“Do tell, and quick, Aileen !’’ 

‘It is only this,’ I said. ‘*I want Minnie to 
play the heiress for the few next days. I’m 
tired of fortune-hunters. I wish fora little peace. 
But, then, think of the fun and frolic! Nobody 
that is coming knows which is the heiress and 
which is not; and how we shall take them in.”’ 

Maria and Minnie clapped their hands, and 
said, 

“It would be just like « story.” 

Mrs. Thornton, at first, shook her head in dis- 
approval; but was finally coaxed over; and we 
all hurried up stairs, to array Minnie in the 
splendor supposed to be necessary for an heiress. 
I saw her and Maria descend to the dressing- 
room, three hours after, full of glee at the mas- 





querade ; and then I proceeded to don a plain, 
white muslin, with a pink rose in my hair for 
my only ornament. 

My heart beat high with the novelty of being } 


MASQUERADE. 


OLMSTEAD. 


some one else, and not myself at all, as I entered 
the drawing-room. In my haste, I ran against 
an important-looking little man with eye-glasses, 
and almost knocked him down. He had scarcely 
recovered his balance, and began to stammer 
apologies, when Mrs. Thornton came up. 

«* Allow me, Mr. Nelson,’’ she said, ‘to intro- 
duce my daughter's friend, Miss Devereux. 
Miss Devereux, Mr. Nelson.’’ 

«« Ah, most happy!” he cried, with a beaming 
smile, ducking, instead of*‘bowing. But suddenly 
his face fell, for he saw my cheap white muslin. 
«« Not Miss Devereaux, the heiress,’’ he was evi- 
dently saying to himself, as he coolly put up his 
eye-glasses. Then he cried, ‘‘Ah! I am going 
for Miss Thornton's fan. Excuse me.’’ And he 
vanished, as if'shot from a bow. 

‘<If that is your Mr. Nelson,” I said, scorn- 
fully, to Mr. Thornton, ‘‘I willingly give up 
both him and his fortune,” and I swept on, half 
angry, half amused. 

But very soon I had another experience of my 
new condition. Usually, everybody made way 
for me. But now I had to elbow my progress 
through the crowd the best way I could, At 
last I succeeded in reaching a quiet corner, where 
I sat down, a little ruffled in temper, I must con- 
fess, and began to look about me. 

In the very centre of the room, under the bril- 
liant chandelier, stood my cousin, Minnie. A 
score of admirers thronged about her, one hold- 
ing her fan, another her bouquet, and‘each try- 
ing to outstrip the other in devotion. 

‘‘ How much is she worth ?” said a masculine 
voice at my elbow. ‘‘ That is what I am trying 
to find out,’’ answered his companion. ‘That 
little fellow, hanging about here, is Robert Nel- 
son, who is said to be worth a million; and isn’t 
satisfied, I suppose, but wants more. Let’s go 
and try our chances, too. She is not very pretty, 
but she is awfully rich.” 

My cheeks grew crimson with indignation. 
The two speakers disappeared, and were, a mo- 
ment after, bowing to Minnie. The minutes 
passed. No one addressed me. My feet beat 
time impatiently to the merry polka and schot- 
tisch. ‘‘Oh, for a partner!’’ I said. 

At last my friend, Maria Thornton, came to 
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look for me. ‘I’m tired of sitting still,’’ I said. 
“ Do get me a partner.” 

‘« Certainly, my dear,’’ she said, laughing, and 
presently brought forward an elderly gentleman, 
with a wig, who, after a most polite greeting, led 
me off to the dance. 

My spirits rose once more, and I chatted in a 
lively strain. ‘I will fascinate somebody,” I 
said, ‘‘ even though it be an old man with a wig.” 

The dance over, my companion led me to a 
seat, and devoted himself to my entertainment. 
At that moment, if he had asked me, I could al- 
most have rewarded him with my heart and 
hand, so grateful was I for his disinterested 
kindness. Directly my cousin passed me, on & 
gentleman’s arm. 

** Who is that lady ?’’ asked my new friend. 

«That is Miss Devereux,” I replied, ‘a cousin 
of mine. She is exciting much attention, this 
evening, as the heiress of a large fortune.” 

At these remarks, my companion’s face became 
quite pale. ‘I—ah—beg your pardon, miss. 
I understood that you were Miss Devereux,” he 
stammered. 


‘-IT am,” I answered, a little bitterly. ‘ But 


I am only a very poor, very unfortunate relative 


of the heiress. I do not really think I havea 
friend in the world.” 

‘«I—ah—I beg you to excuse me,”’ said the 
old gentleman, abruptly. ‘I see a lady there I 
must speak to;’’ and rising, he left me to my re- 
flections. 

I sat there, in my remote corner, a sadder and 
a wiser woman. ‘‘ Dear, dear me!’’I sighed, as 
Ileaned back, lonely, in my chair. ‘I will never 
say that dancing is stupid again. 
say that anything is dull, but sitting in a chair, 
with nobody to speak to you, and the chair grow- 
ing harder and harder, until——” 

‘‘Have you no partner?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Thornton, breaking in on my reflections. 

‘No,’ I replied, making a little mouth 
“« Even the old gentleman has deserted me.” ; 

She looked around, and beckoned to a gentle- 
man standing near the door, whom I had ob- 
served watching me. He approached at once. 

“‘Mr. Hume,” said she, “let me introduce 
you to Miss Devereux. My dear, Mr. ‘Hume, 
the tutor of Mr. Nelson.” 

**You and I seem to be alone in the crowd, 
this evening,” he said, smiling, when Mrs. Thorn- 
ton had left us. “May I ask if you are a rela- 
tive of the great heiress? You have the same 
name.” 

‘Tam the poor cousin,” I answered, blushing 
behind my fan, for I was a novice in deception 
and masquerading. 


I will never } 





“T am so glad of it,” he retorted, quietly. 
“*T hate heiresses. They are always conceited 
and arrogant.”’ 

“Like rich young men,’ I replied, glancing 
unconsciously at Mr. Nelson, ‘‘ who are either 
fools or fops, and often both. I detest them. 
They are of no use in the world. They had better 
go drown themselves.”’ 

He laughed. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘as we en- 
tirely agree, let us have a dance, for it is plain 
nobody cares for either of us.’’ 

We did dance together. We promenaded to- 
gether. We went out to supper together, where 
Mr. Hume heaped my plate with ices and choco- 
late cakes. Long before the evening wae over, 
I began to be glad that Mr. Nelson and his tutor 
were to spend a whole week at Thornton Place. 

At last our country neighbors took their leave, 
and our visitors prepared to retire to rest. I 
bade Mr. Hume a warm good-night, and walked 
up stairs with a happy heart. Mrs. Thornton 
called me into her boudoir as I passed. Minnie 
and Maria were there, laughing merrily over the 
incidents of the evening. 

** And you are not tired of this masquerad- 
ing ?”’ Mrs. Thornton asked, rather anxiously. 

‘*No, not now,’”’ I answered, gayly. “I am 
very happy with the tutor. Pray, let Mr. Nel- 
son lavish himself on Minnie, if she can endure 
it.” 

«* Oh, I like my part of it,’’ said Minnie. 
will sustain it as long as you say.” 

It would take a long time to relate all the 
events of the following week. How, when we 
dined out, the tutor and I had always the lowest 
place at the table; how our modest jokes were 
stared out of countenance amid a dead silence; 
how we two rode backwards in the carriages; in 
fact, how the humble relative of the rich Miss 
Devereux, and the tutor of the wealthy Mr. 
Nelson, were overlooked and snubbed in the most 
irrepressible manner. There is a great deal 
in getting used to things, however. At the end 
of a week, I could laugh with Mr. Hume, at 
the novelty and variety of our adventures. The 
tutor and I, thus thrown constantly together, 
became firmer friends than ever, and I hardly 
owned to myself how much I should regret his 
departure. 

The evening before our guests were to leave, I 
sat in the library, by a brightly-glowing fire. 
‘To-morrow I shall be myself again,’ I was 
thinking: ‘I hardly know whether I wish to be 
it, or not.” 

Suddenly I heard the sound of a footstep, and 
turning, found Mr. Hume standing beside me- 
I do not remember what we talked of, for the 
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first few minutes. I only know that I was star- 
tled, not astonished, when he asked me, by-and- 
bye, to be his wife. Nor did I withdraw my 
hand when he took it. 

‘‘ But there is something I must tell you first,” 
I began, in some embarrassment. ‘‘ Perhaps then 
you will not want me, Mr. Hume. I am not— 
indeed—I am not myself. At the risk of your 
thinking me conceited and arrogant, I must tell 
you, that J am the heiress.”’ 

“You?” he exclaimed, in blank amazement. 
“You? But wait. You shall explain all ina 
moment. At the risk of being ordered to drown 
myself, at the risk of being thought a fool and 
afop, the thing you detest the most, I detlare 
myself to be, not Walter Hume, but Robert Rey 
Nelson, at your service.” 

‘“‘And Mr. Nelson, with the eye-glasses?’’ I 
cried, starting from my seat. 

“Ts my tutor.” 

The night had grown dark, and the stars had 





looked in on usa long time, before we left the 
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library, and I went to bed, to dream, oh! such 
happy dreams. 

Mrs. Thornton -was delighted, the next day, 
when she heard of the engagement. I taxed 
her with her deception, but she only laughed. 

‘‘ Two can play at masquerading, you see, my 
déar,’’ she said. ‘‘ Things have turned out justas I 
wished, and you’ ve nobody to blame but yourself.”’ 

‘‘ Blame myself!’ I cried, blushing to the ears, 
for secretly I congratulated myself. 

Poor Mr. Nelson, who had lent himself to the 
trick, hoping to win an heiress, heartlessly de- 
serted Miss Minnie, as soon as he heard the 
truth, leaving before breakfast, and without 
taking leave. But Minnie did not play the part 
of a tearful Ariadne ; she only laughed, gleefully ; 
for she had been engaged, for more than a year, 
to a student at the Harvard law-school, and was 
to be united to him as soon as he graduated. 

I have been married for several years now, but 
I have never regretted, not even for a moment, 
the results of my Curistmas MAsQuerRADE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


My love is false, I thought so true, 
I ne’er shall see that love again ; 
He leaves the old and seeks the new, 
Nor heeds the old or new-born pain ; 
I tried my best to keep him fast, 

But now he’s lost and dead to me, 
The flowers are withered by the blast, 
The fruit has died upon the tree, 

My love is lost, O woe is me! 
My love is false, I thought so fair, 
We may not join in love again, 
Oh! blue his eyes and light his hair! 
But all his beauty caused me pain; 
I served him well in sun and shine, 





But he is lost, like ships at sea. 
The love is lost I thought was mine, 

And I, in life, from love am free, 

But "tis like death, O woe is me! 


Dare not to talk of comfort now, 
Dare not to say, or hate, or praise, 
The dew is heavy on my brow, 
In mournfulness I'll spend my days. 
The sun may shine, the birds may sing, 
And all about most lovely be, 
For me there is no gladsome thing ; 
A shadow rests on all I see, 
My love is false, Oh woe is me! 


FRIENDS. 


BY F. F. 


“We will be friends,” her lips replied, 
And then her head in silence bends, 

To hush the voice within that cried, 
“We niust be more than friends !” 


“Tis well,” he said ; “then friends must part, 
Our paths from hence unjoined extend ; 

I cannot walk beside thy heart, 
And still remain thy friend,” 


All dumb without the door she stands, 
Beneath the level light of morn, 





And sees again the harvest-hands 
Go down among the corn. 
Vor. LXX.—30 


BEALS. 


He is not there, who yester e’en 
Seemed unto her so fair and tall; 
He és not there, who might have been 

The one among them all. 


She nods, she smiles, but knows not why, 

Though they were friends through all the yore; 
She hears within the woeful ery, 

“ These are my friends no more |” 


There seems a yearning void in life, 
A vague unrest before unknown, 

And weary years of wasting strife, 
Where she must walk alone. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give first, this month, a Polonaise costume, 
suitable for either the house or street. It is 
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made of siiead camel’s-hair cloth, of two shades 
of gray, or two shades of brown. The under- 
skirt is scarcely three yards wide, and is cut 
with a demi-train, and farnished with buttons 
and loops, to raise it for the street. The bottom 
is trimmed with a gathered flounce six inches 
deep, cut on the bias. This is hcaded by a pouff 
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also six inches, including the frill tep and bot. 
tom, likewise cut.on the bias: the Polonaise but- 
tons up the back, as seen in the engraving. The 
edge is ornamented with a plaited frill four inches 
deep, of plain material, of the lighter shade, 
This is headed by a plaid braid of mohair. The 
looping of the skirt is quite low, and ornamented 
by long loops of ribbon: or silk, to match. The 
coat-sleeves are trimmed up the outside of the 
arm with buttons, with simulated button-hcles; 
cuffs to correspond. A standing collar finishes 
the neck. The front may or may not be orna- 
mented with three rows, at pleasure. These 
striped cloths can be bought at almost any price, 
from twenty-five cents for mohair ones, up to $1.50 
for good camels-hair—sixteen to eighteen yards; 
three dozen buttons for sleeves and back, two yds. 
of wide ribbon, two and a half yards of plain 
materials for the plaited frill. Fringe may be sub- 
stituted, if preferred ; three and a half yards of 
plain mohair braid, which may be dispensed 
with, and a bias band of the material used in- 
stead. 

We give, in the front of the number, an illus- 
tration of the best way of making the under- | 
skirts of dresses. The gathering-string at the 
back keeps the fullness all where it should be, 
now that all dresses are so very plain in front. 
This style of trimming, too, is well adapted for 
every-day dresses, as it is simple and inexpen- 
sive, being of alapaca or mohair braid, and just 
laid on in rows, close together. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, 4 
walking-dress, for a girl of twelve years; hasa 
gathered flounce at the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by two rows of gathering, forming pouffs; 
a frill to stand up; the whole cut in one piece, 
and on the bias. The outside jacket has long 
fronts, ornamented, ‘a la militaire,” with braid 
and buttons, edged with a narrow guipure lace, 
or fringe. At the back it forms a short postil- 
lion, with sash-bow and ends falling underneath. 
Standing collar, close coat-sleeves, with cuff 
trimmed almost to the elbow, done by placing 
the braid as seen in the engraving. Six dozen 
buttons, twelve yards of braid, five yards of 
edging, for the bottom of the jacket, wil] be 
required. The quantity of material for the dress 
must be determined by the width of the stuff, 
and size of child. 
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Next is a Watteau Robe de Chambre, which is 
made of light blue or gray merino: and the wide 


= ——————— 


Watteau plait, which commences at the top 
of the back of the neck, is embroidered in a 
flowing Pompadour design; but this may be 
left perfectly plain, or, at intervals down the 
plait, ornamented with rows of blue ribbon ; the 
sleeves and pockets trim to match, and edge 
with a fringe two to three inches deep. We 
have seen a Watteau wrapper in light blue flan- 
nel, trimmed with coarse, white Cluny lace, and 
the effect was charming. Such trimming is in- 
expensive, 

Next is a morning or house-dress for a young 
lady. It is made of mohair bege, trimmed with 
mohair braid. The plain skirt is mounted with 





a wide triple plait at the back. The deep, round 
tablier is trimmed with several rows of braid, 


and disappears at the sides under the plaits. 
Cuirass bodice, trimmed likewise with several 
rows of braid, sleeves finished with an open cuff, 
top and bottom separated by a narrow hand and 
button ; standing collar. This is a very simple 
and pretty style for home, every-day wear. Fif- 
teen yards will make the dress. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, an 
engraving of a water-proof dress, to be made of 
brown tweed, trimmed with brown braid, of a 
darker shade. The skirt is bordered with a 
gathered flounce, headed with two puffings; a 
row of braid is added above the hem of the 
flounce. The Ulster coat fits the figure at the 
back, and is loose in front. It is double-breasted, 
and high to the throat. The pockets, cuffs and 
edge of the Ulster are all trimmed with braid. 

We give, in the front of the number, a boy’s 
Ulster coat, intended for a boy of ten years, It 
is made of rough cloth, and trimmed with fur. 
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We give, also, in front of the number, an illus- 
tration of the new-fashioned net for the hair, 
now so popular. It is made of wide braid, in 
large meshes, and of any color which may be 
preferred, though that of the hair is most gene- 
rally adopted. The ribbon can either be of the 
color of the net, or. if desired, of some fancy 
olor. 

Front and back view of a pretty dress for a 


little girl of three or four years. It is made of 
camel’s-hair, of very light gray, or ecru color, 
and trimmed with braid, or velvet ribbon. 





We give, also, in the front of the number, a 
a hood for a child, to be made of white cashmeres 
scalloped, and the scallops trimmed with white 
braid. 

We close with something new, in the way of 
plaiting material, for the bottom flounce of a 
dress. As may be seen, there are four folding, 
for a plait, and then the bottom is lifted, and 
tacked several inches to the left, forming a fan- 
shaped trimming. Very pretty. 


\ 





DESIGN FOR 
BY MRS. 


The colored pattern, in this number, is a de- 
sign for a hand-screen. It can be made of cloth, 
silk or satin of any color preferred, but for the 
pattern selected black is preferable as the colors 
come out better on that ground. The original 
is done in embroidering silks in the long-stitch 
known as satin-stitch, though we have seen these 
screens done with zephyr instead of silk; this 





HAND-SCREEN. 


JANE WEAVER. 


zephyr embroidering is very effective and mor 
rapidly and easily done than the silk is. We 
may add that this pattern alone cost us as much 
as a “chromo” would. It is printed in precisely 
the same way. Yet we give several of these ex- 
pensive patterns every year, and never think 
of calling them “ premiums,” as “chromos’’ are 
called, and offering them as extra inducements. 





CASHMERE PALETOT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, as suitable for the month, a new} or guipure lace. Wegive, on the next page, a 
style Paletot, te be made of black cashmere, or } diagram, by which to cut it out, This is, on the 
cloth, and trimmed with feather trimming, fringe, } whole, the most stylish paletot out. 


Hae or Front. No. 4. Haur or SLEEVE. 
Har or Back. No. 5. Har or Conia. 
Hatr or Sipg Back. It may be as well to say a word about enlarg- 








DIAGRAM OF PALETOT. 











ing these diagrams. To do this, take a piece of 
common brown paper, or a good stout newspa- 
per, and draw on it each piece, ony making it 
the proper size. For instance, N« 4, in this 
pattern, is 28 inches long. Draw a line, that 
long, on your paper, and then follow the curved 





lines, noting there the size marked, viz., one 10 
inches, another t1 inches, and the last 21 inches. 
So with all the other pieces. A little practice 


will make you perfect. After the patterns are 
enlarged, fit them on, and alter whenever neces- 


sary. 


‘ 





EMBROIDERED BAG FOR TOBACCO. 


BY MES.JANE WEAVER. 





The bag itself is made of plain brown satin, ; trace alternately the designs given in illustra- 
and the lower consists of six pieces of white lea- { tions. For No. 1, work the vandyked outline 
ther and brown leather. On the latter pieces } with green silk and gold cord; inside that is a 
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line of coarse maizo silk, sewn on with blue silk. 
The inner design is embroidered in point russe 
and knotted stitch, with pink and brown silks. 
For No. 2 the scallops are sewn on with stitches 
of blue and green silk, the scallops themselves 
boing blue and white. The red and green twists 
are sewn on with gold thread. The remainder 





of the embroidery is put in with blue, white and 
pink silk in point russe and knotted sttitch. 
The seams between are hidden by gold cord, and 
at the lower part of the bag cords and tassels of 
bright-colored silks and gold thread are intro- 
duced. A brown silk cord is passed through the 
hem of the bag to draw up and fasten. 





BUTTERFLY DESIGN FOR APPLIQUE, 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 
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Cut out in cloth or velvet, and embroider with 
various colored silks and gold thread. Follow 
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the lines in the design. This design may be 
used for many purposes. 





WORK-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The pocket may be made to any required size. 
The circular ends are of gathered ribbon and 
card-board; these are sewn half-way to the 
straight piece; and the circles are made firm at 
the upper part. The pocket, which is also of 
ribbon, is lined; it is ornamented with a simple 
embroidery pattern; elastic and a button are 
put round to fasten the pocket. 








BABY’S SOCK—CROCHET., 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This sock is crocheted with white wool in Vic- 
toria crochet, which is embroidered, according to 
the illustration, with small patterns in blue and 
white filoselle, At the upper edge the sock has 
a border, partly open-worked and partly embroi- 
dered with raised spots. A fine silk cord is 
threaded through the border, and bows of narrow 
blue sarcenet are arranged on the foot. Begin 
the sock at the end of the toe with 12 stitches, 
and crochet 14 pattern rows of Victoria crochet ; 
but in the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th. and in the 10th, up 
to the 14th pattern rows, one stitch must be in- 
creased at the beginning and end of each row. 
To increase by one separate stitch, it is necessary 
to take up one stitch out of the horizontal be- 
tween two perpendicular stitches. To decrease, 
crochet each two stitches together instead of one; 
then crochet separately, for the heel, along the 
14 stitches on each side, 17 pattern rows, de- 
creasing by one stitch in the first 4 rows on the 
upper side. Then take up all the marginal 
stitches, and proceed as follows for the raised 





spots: Crechet off one stitch as usual; 4 chain 
repeat. Then follow 15 pattern rounds in the 
ordinary Victoria stitch, increasing by 1 in 
the 9th, 11th, 18th, and 14th rounds, 2 stitches 
after the beginning and 2 stitches before the end. 
For the border, proceed as follows: Ist pattern 
row: Like the pattern row last described, with 
the raised spots. 2d pattern round; Take up the 
stitches as usual, and in the return round crochet 
off 2; 5 chain, repeat ; then 1 double in the cen- 
tre of the 5 chain, 1 chain. 3d pattern row: 
Like the 1st pattern row of the border. 4th pat- 
tern row: Ordinary Victoria crochet. Then fol- 
low two rows of double crochet, the second being 
worked with blue filoselle. Then for the sole be- 
gin at the toe with 6 stitches and crochet 25 pat- 
tern rows, increasing 1 at each end of the 2d, 5th, 
17th and 19th rows, and decreasing 1 at each end 
of the 11th and 18th, and the 22d, 24th, and 25th 
rows. Then sew the sock together with overcast 
stitches, and work the forget-me-not pattern with 
blue silk, and centre knotted stitch of yellow silk. 





BORDER IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK—CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BY MBS. 


No. 1 shows the outside, which is of tinted 
card-board, with a small painting in the centre. 
The edges are bound with rose-colored ribbon, 
and tied with ribbon of the same shade. No. 2 
shows the inside; it is lined with silk, of the 


TANE WEAVER. 


same color as the binding; one side quilted, and 
the other has two straps, to pass packets of 
needles through. The flannel leaves are button- 
holed at the edges with rose-colored silk. Would 
make a very nice Christmas gift. 





EMBROIDERED FOOTSTOOL. 


BY MES. 


This is a square cushion, measuring fourteen 
inches each way, and standing four inches high. 
It has a cover of gray satin, on which the design 
is embroidered in chain and feather stitch, with 
shaded pink and green silks. The small buttons 
of gray satin are then sewn on, and the embroi- 
dery is edged with a box-pleated trill and fringed 
ruching of the satin. Strong silk cord and bows 
of satin fringe at each end are then introduced 
as shown in the illustration. 
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SQUARE-NETTED ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials :—Boar’s-head crochet cotton, No. 10, 
and knitting cotton, No. 4, bone meshes. 

The foundation of this antimacassar is in square 
netting, which is made, as many of our readers 
will remember, by beginning with one stitch 
only, and netting two in that one; then turning 
the work, and making one in the first stitch and 
two in the second. Again turn the work, and 
do two in every stitch except the last, in which 
two must be made. This last row must be re- 
peated until the extreme width is attained, which, 
n this case, is 113 stitches. The triangular 
piece now made is one-half the antimacassar. 
For the other half, instead of making two in one 
at the end of the row, yon will net the last two 
together as one. It would answer the same 
purpose, as far as the decreasing is concerned, 
to omit the last stitch at the end of the row; 
but the edges then do not correspond with those 
of the first part. 

When the square is finished, let it be washed, 
and rinsed in starch water; after which it is to 











be pinned neatly on a pillow to dry, and it will 
then be much easier to darn, the holes having 
taken the proper square form. 

The Border, which must now be done, is very 
simple. With the same mesh as you have used 
for the square, do two rounds. Then with the 
three-quarter inch mesh do one round thus— 
-+- 5 stitches in one, one stitch in the next. + 
all round. 

2nd. With the small mesh net a stitch on 
every stitch of 5. Miss the single one. 

8rd. Same mesh. 4 stitches over 5. 
the intervening. 

4th. Same mesh. 
the loop between. 

5th. Same mesh. 2 over 8. 
between. 

The darning is now to be done from the en- 
graving. The extreme coarseness of the cotton 
employed for this part fills it up rapidly, and 
makes it look very well. It is extremely suit- 
able for those whose sight is not very good. 


Miss 
8 stitches over 4. Miss 


Miss the loop 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Pererson” Por 1877.—We call attention ‘to our Pros- 
pectus for 1877, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim, there, that this Magazine is both better and cheaper 
than any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, ex- 
ceeding that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to 
offer “ Peterson” at these unprecedently low rates; for we 
find, by experience, that a small profit on a large circula- 
tion is more remunerative than a large profit on a smal! 
one. 

It will be seen that the prices for the large clubs are reduced 
to meet the times, Asa rule, one subscriber less, at the same 
price, secures the same premiums as this year; and one more 
subscriber, at the lower price. Thus, for seven subscribers, 
at $1.57 each, ($11.00 in all,) we send an extra copy and a 
“ Cornwallis,” as premiums: heretofore it bas taken eight, 
at $1.57, ($12.50 in all.) Or for $1.60 each, ($9.60 in all,) we 
send six copies, with both an extra copy and an engraving, 
as premiums: heretofore it required $1.70 each, ($8.50) for 
fivesubscribers. Wesend eight copies at $1.50 each, ($12.00,) 
and an extra copy for premium: heretofore it took ten 
copies, at $1.50, ($15.00 in all,) to earn the same premium. 
We make these reductions in order to stimulate the getting 
up of large clubs. 

In the meantime, the magazine will be greatly improved 
in 1877, as announced in the Prospectus: more reading 
given, more embellishments, etc., etc., so as to make it bet- 
ter worthy of patronage than ever. The novels and stories 
for next year will be particularly fine. As for our colored 
fashion-plates, they will be unrivaled, 

Now 18 THE TIME TO GET UP CLUBS. Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented- 
The best way to present these merits is to exhibit a number- 
We invite comparison. Be the first iu the field. A specimen 
will be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Mortuer’s DePARTMENT.—During the coming year, Dr. 
Livezy, who has for five years continuously contributed to 
this Department, will furnish a series of articles upon the 
“Principles of Nursing,” embracing the qualifications of 
nurses, their duties, responsibilities, etc.; how to conduct 
the sick room, and all matters of interest appertaining 
thereto. This subject is justly claiming merited attention- 
Not only are infants, in the early months of their existence, 
often sacrificed by imprudent or knavish nurses, but not a 
few in adult life are so neglected or illy nursed, as to ren- 
der unavailing the best-directed efforts of the medical at- 
tendant. Some of these errors will be pointed out, as the 
subject is proceeded with. 

“ Best anp Cueapest.”—The H hold (N.H.) M g 
only echoes the opinions of hundreds of other newspapers 
when it writes, “ Whatever may be said of other magazines, 
this only can be said of Peterson's: that it is the best and 
cheapest Ladies’ Magazine in the world.” 





Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready by 
the 25th of November, and will be a miracle of beauty, even 
for “Peterson.” Those who send soonest will get the earliest 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 


Berrrer THan Never.—A lady writes:—“ Your book 
is better this year than it has ever been, since I have been 
reading it, which is for fourteen or fifteen years. I think 
it perfectly splendid.” 
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Premiums To SupscrisERs.—We do not, as our old friends 
know, give premiums to subscribers to induce them to sub- 
scribe, But we do better. Let us explain. We put all we 
can afford into the Magazine at once, instead of wasting it 
in outside premiums. Thus the improvements for next 
year, including the increased reading matter, will cost us 
more than if we gave every subscriber a chromo. Now, 
when a premium is given, the cost of it, of course, comes 
out of the periodical, which is either made poorer in con- 
sequeuce, or else is offered at an advanced price more than 
sufficient to cover the cost of the premium. To come 
down to facts, no magazine, at the price of ,“ Peter- 
son,” gives premiums: those that do give premiums, 
ask, some one dollar, some two dollars more. But, in order 
to oblige subscribers, who wish a premium, we offer to send 
the “Cornwallis,” or any other of our unrivalled engrav- 
ings, for fifty cents extra, which is merely the cost of print- 
iug a single impression. By this plan, which leaves room 
for no deception, those who wish only a magazine do not 
have to pay for a picture in addition; while those who 
wish a picture as well as a magazine, get it for the mere 
cost of printing the impression. In other words, “ Peterson’’ 
and the “ Cornwallis” can be had for two dollars and a half, 
while other magazines, inferior in themselves, and offering 
inferior pictures, charge three dollars, and some of them 
four. Club subscribers for “Peterson,” by paying fifty 
cents extra, can also have the “Cornwallis,” or any other 
premium. Whether with or without a premium, therefore, 
“ Peterson” is the cheapest and best of its kind, not only in 
America, but in the world. 


Tue Fasuions In “Prrerson.”—A subscriber asks us 
why our fashions are so much better than those in other 
lady’s books. We answer that our principal fashion-plate 
ought to be handsomer than others; for it costs us thou- 
sands of dollarsa year more than if we lithographed it, as our 
rivals do. Then the designs are all from Worth, or other 
eminent Parisian modistes. In our “ Every-Day” depart- 
ment, illustrated by wood-engravings, we give more econo- 
mical costumes; but these are also late Paris designs; and 
they are described in such a way that they can be made up 
at home. The cheaper dresses, given in other magazines, 
are generally from the designs of third-rate dress-makers in 
Philadelphia or New York. They are consequently without 
style. To copy them is a sheer waste of money. 


Two Enoravines For a Crvs.—It will be seen, from 
our new Prospectus, that when persons get up clubs, and 
become entitled to an extra copy of the Magazine, they can 
have, instead of it, if they prefer, two of our premium en- 
gravings for 1877, or the “ Cornwallis,” and any former one, 
or two of any of our former ones, 

Asout Seventy-Five THousanp DoLiars were spent, in 
1876, in the steel engravings, colored steel fashion-plates, 
colored Berlin patterns,.and other illustrations in “ Peter- 
son.” This is more than any other lady’s book ever ex- 
pended, on embellishments, during a similar period. 

Twenty Paces More.—This magazine contains twenty 
pages more of reading matter, monthly, than any magazine 
offered at the same price. It contains also more embellish- 
ments, and of a higher quality. These are the times to 
insist on the full worth of your money. 
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Our Premium Enoravine ror 1877.—It is our custom, 
as our old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, a large- 
sized steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to two 
thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of our 
clubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium, 
even to an extra copy of the magazine; while others wish 
to earn both an extra copy and an engraving for framing. 
The plate for next year will be the most costly, and we 
think, also, the best we have ever engraved. The subject 
is the “ Surrender of Cornwallis.” The engraving is of the 
same size as “ Washington’s Adieu to His Generals,” (27 
inches by 20,) and isa match-picture to that, the most popular 
we have hitherto published. “The Surrender of Corn- 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 

Every-Day Topics. A Book of Briefs. By J. G. Holland. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—This is 
a collection of fugitive articles, mostly short ones, which 
appeared originally in the magazine of which Dr. Holland 
is one of the editors. They embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects, such as Culture, Criticism, Literature and Literary 
Men, Preachers and Preaching, Amusements, Christian 
Practice, the Church of the Future, etc., etc. Sound com- 
mon sense, expressed in clear, unaffected English, is their 
distinguishing characteristic. The paper on Literature 
and Literary Men is especially noteworthy. We advise all 
who think of becoming authors to read it. The volume is 





wallis” contains portraits of Washington, Rochamb 
Lincoln, O'Hara, Lauzun, Knox, etc., etc. As a work of 
art, it is unrivaled. Historical pictures are the highest in 
rank, and this is one of the best ever painted. It won the 
medal in the Paris Salon of 1875. No household in America 
should be without it. The easiest way to secure it is to get up 
a club for “ Peterson” for 1877. 


Our Repvuctions To Civss.—We offer, for 1877, it will be 
seen, five copies for $8.00, with an extra copy of the maga- 
zine for a premium, to the person who gets up the club. 
We do this to oblige those who do not want an engraving. 
We will still send, however, if desired, both an extra copy 
and our engraving, (as we did for 1876,) for a club of five 
and $8.50. Also, for $12.50, we will send eight copies and 
both an extra copy and the premium engraving. But, if 
both these premiums are desired, the best plan will he to 
get six at $1.60, ($9.60 in all,) or seven at $1.57, ($11.00 in 
all,) or nine at $1.50, ($13.50 in all.) Either of these clubs 
is much cheaper than those of 1876. For instance, we offer, 
for 1877, both an extra copy and the “Cornwallis,” for a 
club of six, ($9.60.) For this year, it took $10.20, (six at $1.70 
each) to earn the same premiums. So of the other and the 
larger clubs. 

Noverties 1n Linceriz.—The new collars are called 
“bibs;” they are made cf fine white organdy muslin, cut 
straight round the throat,-the front orranged in plaite and 
edged with lace. The Pompadour fi is replacing the 
mob and Corday caps for indoor head-dresses; it is a » fan- 
chon square of lace, with ends that are passed under the 
chin, and are fastened on the left side with a row of ribbon. 
The popular combination of blue and red is to be seen in 
these pretty head-dresses. The new Pompadour bows, for 
wearing on square-cut bodices, are sold in sets of three; 
they are large,and made of lace, and there is a flower in 
the centre of each. 





Late Hovrs, as a rule, are very unfavorable to good 
looks. Women who, from either necessity or choice, spend 
most of the day in bed, and the night in work or dissipa- 
tion, have always a pale, faded complexion and dark-rim- 
med, wearied eyes. But too much sleep is almost as hurtful 
as too little, and is sure to give the person unwholesome fat. 
Regular hours and fresh air, every day, are the panacea. 

Our Patrerns.—Says a lady, sending a club, .““ Every one 
is delighted with ‘ Peterson,’ especially with the patterns,” 
Now, these patterns cost us thousands of dollars every year, 
and this is the only magazine that gives them. 

Comes Prompriy.—‘ I am much pleased with the maga- 
zine,” writes a subscriber for 1876, “ especially as it always 
comes so promptly.” 

“TI Fexr Lost.”—"A lady writes: “I did without the 
magazine this year, and felt lost.” Very wisely, she sub- 
scribes for 1877. 





hand ly printed, 

Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. No Name Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—It is always a pleasure to review 
the publications of this firm, for they are invariably good as 
literary productions. We think we never knew an indifferent 
work with theirimprint. The story before us is the first 
of a new series they have begun, and they call it the “No 
Name Series,” because the novels are to appear anony- 
mously. The idea is a good one, for, apart from everything 
else, it stimulates curiosity. We may add, that, if the tales 
that are to follow “ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” prove to be 
as excellent as it, the series will have a great success. 

The Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia. By Thompeon 
Westcott. Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Engravings. 1 
vol.,12mo, Philada: Porter & Coates.—When the first edition 
of this work appeared, we spoke of it as tho best of its kind 
we had*ever seen. The public verdict has fully sustained 
our opinion. There have been several editions, amounting 
in all to ten th d, and the d d goes on increasing. 
The rare qualifications of the editor for his task is the prin- 
cipal cause of this success, though the handsome manner in 
which the book is illustrated has had something to do with 
it also. 

Edina, By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol.,8vo. Philada; T. 
B.Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new and powerful story, 
from the pen of the author of “ East Lynne.” Mrs. Wood, 
in her own peculiar walk, is without a rival. She has the 
faculty of arresting and retaining the attention of the reader 
in a remarkable degree: hence her novels are always ab- 
sorbing, and once begun, cannot be laid down till finished 


Self-Made, By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —We have here a new 
edition of one of the most popular novels ever published. 
It is a sequel to “ Ishmael,” and the two have had a success 
almost unparaleled, even for Mrs. Southworth’s fictions. 
The demand still continues unabated. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and bound. 

The Stranger’s TUustrated Guide-Book to Philadelphia. 1 vol., 
16mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This cheap and 
handsome little volume contains, in a condensed form, a 
very good general description of Philadelphia, the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, and other things about this city interest- 
ing to a stranger. 

The Rival Beauties. By Miss Pardoe. 1 vwol., 8 vo. Phi- 
lada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a good, old-fa- 
shioned love-story, such a one as our mothers delighted in. 
In reading it, one forgets, for the time, the worries of life, 
and lives again, as in youth, in the regions of romance. 

Thomas Wingfield, Curate. By George Macdonald, LL. D. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: G, Routledge & Sons.—Not nearly so 
meritorious as some of this author's earlier novels. Like 
Black, the writer of “The Princess of Thule,” Macdonald 
seems to be falling off. 

Going To The Bad. By’ Edmund Yates. 1 vol.,8 mo, Boston : 
W. T. Gill 4 Oo.—A very inferior novel, hardly worthy even 
of Yates, though he is, at best, only second-rate. 
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Oprnrons or THE Press.—The newspapers, one and all, 
Pp this magazine, “the cheapest and the best.” It 
is as well to mention this, when canvassing for subscribers. 
Says the Williamstown (Ky.) Sentinel: “The most accept- 
able ladies’ magazine in the land; the fashion-plates are 
superb.” Says the New London (Conn.) Record: “ As a 
fashion-magazine, it is the cheapest printed in America; 
every lady should have it: it is overflowing with every- 
thing that could please.” ‘Says the Mechanicsburg (Pa.) 
Journal; “It blooms with a freshness peculiar to itself; 
what the careful housewife, or devotee to fashion, cannot 
find in it, is hardly worth having.” The Greenville (Ala.) 
Alabamian says: “It is wonderful that a magazine so ex- 
cellent, can be furnished at such a low price.” Says the 
Lewistown (Pa.) D t: “Its fashions are exquisite, its 
embellishments superb, and its stories always the best to be 
had.” Finally, the Catasauqua (Pa.) Valley Record says: 
It gets better and better, and always keeps its promises." Hun- 
dreds of similar notices have been received; but we can 
spare room only for these few. As the newspapers see all 
the other magazines, such praise is impartial. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazinz, Philadelphia. 

Back NumBers or THis MaGazinecan always be supplied 
by the publisher. If news-dealers say they cannot get them, 
it is because they will not take the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, write to us, and we will furnish them 








Cius Supscrrsers for 1877 may secure the premium en- 
graving, “Cornwallis,” if they wish it, by remitting fifty 
cents extra each. This is a nominal price, and hence the 
offer is confined strictly to subscribers to “ Peterson.” 


Arrer using Larrp’s “Bloom of Youth” the skin will 
have a fresh, clear, and beautiful appearance, entirely free 
from tan, freckles, and such blemishes. Sold at all drug- 
gists everywhere in the United States. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No, XII.—Accrpents, Porsonep Wounns, ETC.—CONCLUDED. 
The juvenile disciples of “Isaak Walton” often return 
home from their piscatorial pursuits with a hook in some 
part of the hand. Let no attempts be made to pull it out 
or backward through theopening made. But having snip- 
ped off the shank, push the barbed point on and outward 
through the skin, as near as possible to the place of ingress. 
If the mother, or other person, hasn’t nerve enough to do 
this, then a physician, with a very delicate, sharp-pointed 
bistoury, must cut around the barb and extract it. 

Porsonep Wounns,—The most serious of all wounds of 
this class, are those caused by a rabid dog, resulting in what 
is technically called hydrophobia—e cure of which, after it 
has declared itself, is not recognized by the regular faculty 
as ever having been effected. 

We have some views on this point, which we may yet lay 
before the readers of “Peterson.” We have no room for 
them now. 

Next month we shall begin our series of articles on the 
“Principles Of Nursing.” We give this short article, this 
month, only to remind our readers of our continued in- 
terest in their behalf. 





THE FLOWER-GARBDEN 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


WORK FOR DECEMBER. 

Frost-Brrren Piayrs.—If house-plants get nipped with 
frost, before building a fire, remove them into a cool, dark 
room, and pour cold water over them. If anything can 
save them. that will. Keep them there all day, and do not 
place them in a very warm place, nor a very strong light, 
for a day or two. Probably most of the leaves will droop ; 
possibly a good deal of the top will have to be cut off to 
save them; but I have had very tender plants touched 
severely with. frost, and saved them by this treatment. 

Hyactntus anp TuLips In THE Hovse.—Hyacinths and 
tulips blossom well in the house in winter, and I would ad- 
vise all who can to try a few of each. Take small pots, and 
fill with good compost, planting tulips an inch under the ¢ 
soil, and only pressing hyacinths into it. Then set away 
in a dark place, where it is not very cold, for two or three 
weeks, for the roots to grow. When they have started well 
bring to the warmth and light, and in a very short time 
the leaves will break, and about as soon as you see them 
you will discover flower-buds. A dozen hyacinths, planted 
in a pan, and covered with moss, are very ornamental when 
in bloom, and their delightful fragrance will fill the room 
all through their season of flowering. It is a good plan to 
pot a few at different times, to keep up a succession of them 
during the winter. They are very easily flowered, and when 
done blooming can be set aside until spring, and planted 
out to raise others from. Hyacinths are often grown in 
glasses, with water for their roots to spread in, but I do not 
like them in that way as well as in pots. 

Snow-drops and croci can be flowered in baskets with the 
greatest euse, and are delightful winter ornaments. 

Dicentra, or bleeding-heart, can also be brought intgplos- 
som in the house, in the winter, and its long, piitk and 
white sprays of bloom are elegant enough for any parlor. 
It is very easy to get along with as regards treatment, and 
adapts itself to the house with all the grace imaginable. It 
needs a good deal of water, and quite a large pot for its 
spreading, succulent roots, The greatest danger isin forcing 
it into a weak and spindling growth, but this can be avoided 
by keeping it in a cooler place. 

Among all spring flowers, not one is superior, for house- 
flowering, to the lily of the valley. Its rich green leaves 
and delicate, drooping bells of purest white, are unexcelled, 
for grace and simple loveliness. A cluster of fuchias, and a 
spray of lily of the valley, with one of its own leaves ina 
little crystal vase, made one of the most beautiful bouquets 
I saw last winter. 





CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


Cross Questions anp Caookep ANswers.—All the players 
must sit in a circle; one of them commences by whispering 
a question to her right-hand neighbor, who answers her; 
she then goes on to whisper to her right-hand neighbor in 
the same manner, only asking a different question; when 
it has gone all round the circle, the first one commences by 
stating aloud the question her left-hand neighbor asked, 
and the answer her right-hand neighbor gave her. I will 
give you an example: 

Frast Prayer.—Are you fond of dancing ? 

Szconp Piarsr.—No, it makes me sv hot. Are you fond 
of eating ices? 

Tuizp Prarver.—Yes, particularly at parties. Are you 
fond of reading books ? 

First Prarer.—Yes, I like a good one. 

When this has gone round, 

First Prayen.—The question asked me was, “Are you 





fond of reading?” the answer was, “ No, it makes meso hot.” 


Szconp Prarser.—The question asked me was, “Are you 
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fond of dancing?” the answer was, “Yes, particularly at 
balls.” 


Txutep PLarer.—The question asked was, “Are yon fond 
of eating ices?” the answer was, “ Yes, I like a good one.” 
From this example you will see what fun can be made out 
of this. 

Tue Bovevet.—In this game one little girl has to bea 
Flower Merchant; each player must choose the name of a 
flower for herself, which she must whisper to the flower 
merchant, who must write them down. One player must 
be the Flower Buyer. The flower merchant then asks the 
buyer to choose from the flowers. 

One to gather. 
One to pick to pieces. 
One to keep. 

To the one gathered, the merchant must say something 
pretty; to the one pulled to pieces something very rude; 
and to the one kept must be given something—a kiss, a 
slap, a marble, an orange, an apple; in fact, anything that 
can be thought of. If the buyer is clever, this game can 
be made very amusing. 


‘SHapows 1n Diseuise.—A whitc sheet must be hung up 
at one end of the room, and the Shadow-seeker must sit on 
the ground opposite. There must be only one light in the 
room, and that must be placed behind the shadow-seeker. 
The rest of the players must disguise themselves as much 
as they can; they must then throw their shadows on: the 
sheet by passing between the shadow-seeker, who must 
guess who it is. If she looks behind, she must pay a for- 
feit. If she guesses whose shadow it is, that one becomes 
shadow-seeker in place of the other player, and pays a forfeit 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
R@- Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


Boiled Twrkey.—Wash the turkey in tepid water, and rub 
it all over with lemon-juice, Then put it into a sauce-pan 
full of boiling water, with a large piece of butter, a couple 
of onions, a head of celery, some sliced carrots, a bundle of 
parsley and sweet herbs, whole pepper, mace, cloves, and 
salt to taste. Let it boil slowly, and remove carefully any 
scum that may arise. Serve with oyster sauce, or a purée of 
celery made as follows: Boil two or three heads of celery 
in salted water, with a bundle of sweet herbs, and some 
whole pepper and salt to taste. When thoroughly done, 
pass them threugh a hair-sieve; melt a piece of butter in 
asauce-pan. Mix a tablespoonful of flour with it, then add 
the celery pulp; stir, and dilute to the proper consistency 
with milk or cream. 

Pigeon Pie.—Take six young pigeons. After they are 
drawn, trussed, and singed, stuff them with the chopped 

* livers, mixed with parsley, salt, pepper, and a small piece 
of butter. Cover the bottom of the dish with rather small 
pieces of beef. On the beef put a thin layer of chopped parsley 
and mushrooms, Season with pepper and salt. Over this 
place the pigeons, Between each put the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg. Add some brown sauce or gravy. Cover with 
puff paste, and bake the pie for an hour and a half. 

Pepper-Pot.—Take four pounds of lean pork ; parboil, and 
cut it in rather small pieces; take half a pint of cassareep ; 
mix.it-with the water in which the potk was boiled, so as 
to make gravy sufficient to cover the meat; add fresh pepper 
and salt to taste; boil well together, but be careful it does 
not burn. Any kind of meat (except mutton) and poultry 
may be used to replenish the pepper-pot, and it must be 
warmed every day, or it will not keep. The meat must be 
well covered with gravy, and plenty of salt must de used. 





Gibelotte of Rabbits.—OCut two young rabbits into joints; 
cut also half a pound of streaked bacon into dice. Fry the 
bacon in butter, in a stew-pan, then put in the pieces of 
rabbits, When slightly browned, add a good spoonful of 
flour. Mix well,and moisten with rather more than 
pint of water. Season with salt and pepper. When be- 
ginning to boil, skim well; add fifty button onions, and 
a few button mushrooms. Let it simmer a quarter of an 
hour; take out the pieces of rabbit, which dress in pyra- 
mid upon a dish. Let the sauce boil, keeping it stirred 
until the onions are quite tender, and the sauce thick 
enough to adhere to the back of the spoon, wheu add a 
little coloring, pour over the rabbit, and serve. 

DESSERTS. 

Christmas Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour 
| three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, one pound and 
a half of suet finely chopped, two pounds of raisins stoned 
two pounds of currants, one pound of sugar, half a pound 
of mixed peel (candied), two ounces of chopped almonds, 
one teaspoonful of mixed spice, four eggs, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, (which should be mixed with the flour,) 
two tabl sful of mol , mixed with a little warm 
water, one large wine-glassfal of either rum or brandy, 
Mix all together, and add cold water to make it of the pro- 
per consistency. Boil in a cloth for twelve hours; or, if 
made into two puddings, boil them six to seven hours. 

Small Cold Puddings.—Grate the rind of a lemon into a 
pint of cream, or new milk. Let it just boil and strain it. 
When cool, beat the yolks of six eggs, and add them to the 
above, with crushed lump-sugar to ten it. Pour the 
mixture into six cups, and steam for half an hour. Next 
day turn out, and garnish with currant-jelly or other pre- 
serves, 








CAKES. 

A Most Excellent Recipe for Pound Cake.—Put two pounda 
of pounded sugar into a basin. Break sixteen eggs, put the 
yolks to the sugar, the whites intoa clean basin, two pounds 
of butter put into a stew-pan merely to melt. Prepare two 
pounds of flour, and two pounds of mixed truit. Proceed 
with a wooden spoon to work the yolksand sugar a quarte 
of an hour. Whip the whites to a stiff froth, then gently 
stir them to the sugar; pour the butter in, then the fruit 
and flour, stirring gently all tne time. This cake requires 
to be beaten quite half an hour. It must be put into a 
sharp oven. 

Christmas, or Yule-tide Oake—Place one pound of fresh 
butter ina pan. Keep it near the fire till melted; stir into 
it one pound of powdered loaf-sugar, a good tablespoonful 
each of beaten all-spice and ci By deg put in 
the yolks of ten eggs and their whites, separately, whisked 
to a froth; add one pound candied citron-peel, sliced thin, 
two pounds currants, cleaned and dried, two ounces of 
hed sweet al ds, one pound and a half of flour, and 
four ounces of brandy. Mix all well together, and bake it 
for three hours, 

French Pancakes.—Halfa pint of milk, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of loaf-sugar, two ounces of flour, two eggs. 
Put milk, butter and sugar into a sauce-pan to dissolve (not 
boil;) beat eggs and flour together till quite smooth; then 
add the other ingredients, and mix well. Divide this quan- 
tity, and put it in four saucers to bake for twenty minutes. 
Lay two pan-cakes on a dish, and spread preserve over. 
Cover them with the other two pan-cakes. Serve very hot. 

Tunbridge Oakes.—Rub six ounces of butter, quite smooth 
into one pound of flour; then mix in six ounces of sugar. 
Beat and strain two eggs,and make the above into a paste, 
Roll it out very thin, and cut it, with the top of a glass, into 
cakes. Prick them with a fork, and cover with caraways, 
or glaze with the white of an egg, and dust a little white 
sugar over them. Bake them in a moderate oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Cooking Eggs.—French way. Boil four eggs ten minutes, 
one egg five minutes. Take yolk of latter ; mix with salt, 
pepper, a tablespoonful of oil, and dessertspoonful of vine 
gar. Cut the hard eggs into élices, and.serve hot, with 
above satice poured overthem. Some prefer melted butter, 
with pepper and salt as asauce. Inverness Eggs.—Boil eggs 
hard, take off shells, make forcemeat, with parsley, thyme, 
bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, dripping, or butter, chopped 
anchovy, and a beat-up egg. Cover the hard eggs with 
this forcemeat, rollin flour, fry light-brown, and serve with 
gravy. : 

Oat-Meal Porridge.—Set some water on the fire, and when 
it boils put in some salt; stir in very gradually some oat- 
meal; let it boil about half an hour, stirring all the time. 
It should be quite smooth, and of the consistency of hasty 
pudding. Serve in soup plates with milk or cream. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1,—Watxrine-Dress or Viotet-Conorep Pop.in, 
trimmed in front with several rows of narrow ruffles, and 
at the back with wider flounces. The cloak is of blaek cloth, 
heavily braided, and trimmed with fur, Black velvet bon- 
net, with black feather and violet ribbon trimmings. 

Fic. 11.—CarrtAce-Dress OF Gray AND Biack Strrexp 
Srix.—The flounce is composed of alternate plaitings of 
black silk, and of the gray and black striped silk; the over- 
skirt is trimmed with several bias bands of plain black silk, 
and the large pockets are also ornamented with it. Rather 
tight-fitting basque, of very dark-gray cloth, trimmed with 
fur ; large loose sleeves. Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed with 
black velvet and red roses. 

Fre. wr—WaAtkrne-Dress or Myrrie-Green Camat's- 
Harr, trimmed with several rows of black braid; the dol- 
man is also trimmed with braid and black fur. White felt 
bonnet, trimmed with myrtle-green feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 1v-—Batu-Duess or SutpHun-Covorrp Si1x.—The 
opera cloak is of rose-colored cashmere, lined with white 
quilted satin, trimmied with white and gold fringe, and or- 
namented with gold embroidery. Roses and white plume 
in the hair. 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress or Biur Casnmenrs, over a black 
silk skirt, trimmed with one scent ruffle, headed by a vias 
band, ‘edged.on either side by narrow knife-plaiting. Tho 
over-dress is.of the princess shape, fastening on the left side 
diagonally, and. cut in sharp points, which fall open in 
front. . The back, is also in sharp points, and the whole is 
trimmed with blue fringe, with a small quantity of black 
in it. Rosette bows of bluck silk fasten up the slight puf- 
fing at the back. 

Fie. vi. Tue Front anp Back er a Buack VeLver 
Pa.erort, trimmed with lace and pheasants’ feathers. This 
paletot partially fits the figure, and is long and square in 
frout, and short at the back, where it is trimmed with fea- 
thers and lace, stopping at the side with a bow of ribbon, 
Feather bordering encircles the throat, and the cuffs are 
ornamented with lace and bows. 

Fic. vax. Tue Froyt anv Back or A Pa.eror or 
Mrerie-Greew Crorn, trimmed with fur. It is almost 
tight-fitting, with a kind of basque at the back, and is 
trimmed with fur and wide myrtle-green ribbon, 

Generat Remarxs.—We give, also, a fichu of black 
crepe-de-chene, which may be trimmed with fringe or lace, 
and is a pretty addition to a house-dress of a cold winter 
day ; it is very dreesy made in lighter colors. Tho cuirass 
waist, which we also give, is made of rows of ribbon-velvet, 
and black gnipure-lace. The bridal head-dress is composed 
of ofange blossoms and white jessamine, with a long and 
wide tulle veil. Tho hat is of brown felt, with a puffing 


uncer the rim of brown silk, and is trimmed with bows of 
brown ribbon and a wing; and the bonnet is of black ve!- 
vet, trimmed with ostrich-feathers and-tea-roses, and tied 
loosely undér'the chin with black strings. 

Lone Waists. as stated’ before, are universal, and long 
dresses, even for the street, are worn. We wish that we 
cotild chronicle otherwise as to the latter, for nothing can 
be more uutidy than these sweeping skirts, or more incon- 
venient to handle, if the wearer is teo neat to lét them 
trail. Cloaks, jackets and dolmans are also all lengthening, 
and the newest bonnets are higher than ever. No one style 
is absolute, except that all dresses must be tight-fitting in 
front, long-waisted, and long in the skirt. We have, how- 
ever, just seen some of the newest importations from Paris, 
and they all show quite different styles: some exceedingly 
, Plain, with but little drapery and little trimming; others 
not 80 very much draped, but properly trimmed with 
flounces, fringes, etc.; in other words, great license is al- 
lowed, the object being to suit the’ particular figure. The 
coat-basque, which is represented in the first figure of the 
November number, is one of the newest of Worth’s crea- 
tions; it is yery much worn in Paris for house-dresses, and 
has the advantage of looking well, made of almost any ma- 
terial. 

Tue Reprngotr, which is made after the model of a 
man’s overcoat, is very popular, also. It does not fit the 
figure close, and it is slightly wadded. It is double-breasted, 
has two square tails at the back, pockets on the hips, 
aud velvet revers. It is made in bottle-green cloth, 
or slate-gray cloth: the revers are of velvet, to match. 
These redingotes are not made uniformly, for they fas- 
ten in three different ways. Sometimes they are but- 
toned high in the neck, and then they have a velvet 
collar; others open partially at the throat, with two large 
shawl-shaped revers, while a third style is to fasten them 
slantwise, with a wide velvet band crossing the figure. The 
basques which button down the back are only worn by 
quite young people. 

Tue Unper-SkIrTs are necessarily but little trimmed 
when the over-dresses are made so long, and the large 
tounour or bustle is not at all worn. All kinds of woolen 
goods are popular; in fact, they are more worn than entiro 
suits of silk. The silk and woolen goods, combined together, 
are very fashionable. 

Fringes have increased in proportions; they are now so 
deep and of such elaborate patterns, that capes, fichus, and 
tabliers are made entirely of chenille fringe. The Moorish 
fringes, which are netted and have tassels introduced in 
the meshes, and are made ‘entirely of sewing silk, are fre- 
quently six inches deep. 

Bonnets are usually close-fitting to the head, but this 
style is not becoming to all faces. Great latitude is allowed, 
therefore, and we see many of the new bonnets much more 
round and open. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1. Boy's Dness or Navy-Bivuz Twrep, made with 
kilt plaits, and fastened around the waist with a broad rib- 
bon of navy-blue ; large tweed jacket; navy-blue felt hat. 

Fie. u, Boy's Coat or Gray Utster, gathered in at the 
back by @ buttoned belt, rather close-fitting in front. Gray 
felt hat. T 

Fre. mr. Grrt's Dress of Marre Lovrse Cashwerr.— 
It is plain-fitting in front, and trimmed with two rows of 
buttons the entire length. At the back the skirt is gathered 
on to the waist, which is plain, and rather close-fitting. 
The cuffs are trimmed only with braid. The pocket is or- 
nameuted with a full ribbon bow, and is attached by a rib- 
} bon, which passes ever the left shoulder and under the 
right arm. 














